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THE LAW OF NATUBE, THE MORAL SENSE. 



St. John, i, 9. 
The true light, which lighteth every man th€tt cometh into the Mwrld^ 

There is no mistaking the meaning of these me- 
morable words. Either revelation is an imposture 
and reason a will of the wisp, an ignis fatuus, or 
what all mankind, in all times and all places, have 
agreed upon must be true. If only some few are 
lighted by the true light^ some few nations or some 
few men, then God is a respecter of persons and 
fhere is an end of his justice; St. JohA's theory is 
untrue and the mission of our Lord has lost all its; 
authority. 

There is however no infallibility affirmed, or justly 
to be inferred, of any personal or corporate opinion. 
A thousand ways there are for the reason of indi- 
viduals and of communities to be led astray; and 
every day reveals new inventions of moral delusion, 
the very origin of them being the demonstration of 
their falsehood ; but the delusion is only local, only 
temporary, often only personal : the- common sense, 
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2 THE LAW OP NATURE, THE MORAL SENSE. 

the universal conscience nerer is deceived. The light 
that lighteth, as it has always lighted, every man 
born into the world, is never turned into general 
darkness. However furiously, however widely the 
plague may rage, it will die out one day, and man- 
kind will never be persuaded that right and wrong 
are terms convertible, any more than that cholera 
or the plague is the normal sanitary condition of 
the world. 

Nor is there any necessity to establish by argu- 
ment or to prove by demonstration the truth of the 
conclusions of the common sense of all mankind: 
they are like the axioms of geometry and require 
no proof: who asks proof that lines parallel can 
never meet? As Plato says, who would not be 
outraged at being called upon to demonstrate the 
existence of a God ? Professed theories of doiibt or 
disbelief in such matters are not, as the Spanish 
philosopher Fejo argues, to be looked upon as 
« systems of philosophy but as varieties of insanity.* 
Madmen may easily be far cleverer and more acute 
than those they argue with, but they are none the 
less mad because those who argue with them, are 
not wise. 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Bomans, teaches 
precisely the same truth as St. John does in his 
Gospel, adding however more explicitly the limit of 
its application, namely to our conduct. 
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« When the Gentiles, which haye not the law, dp 
by nature the things contained in the law, these 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves : they 
shew the work of the law written in their hearts.* 

That it to say, the moral law, the law of right 
and wrong, is written in the hearts of all men. We 
have need of revelation to teach us what to believe; 
but we have no need of revelation to teach us what 
to do. We have need of revelation to help us to 
be virtuous; we have no need of revelation to tell 
US what moral or intellectual virtue is, God is no 
respecter of persons, he lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. The law of right and wrong 
is the law of nature, and it is written by the finger 
of God in the heart of every rational being. 

So far as this life only is concerned, reason re- 
presents God and is to be obeyed as God : and even 
as concerns the life and immortality which Christ 
has brought to life, revelation can never lower rea- 
son in its high attribute ; it can only add to its na- 
tural perfection supernatural light in order to super- 
natural life. 

In the conduct then of daily life, the man who 
uses his reason and follows his reason, so far walks 
in the light of God. He must indeed use his reason 
as well as follow it: for, though virtue is a habit, 
and a virtuous man deals rationally and virtuously 
in general more or less unconsciously, there are 
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4 THE LAW OF NATURE, THE MORAL SEK8E. 

times and places and other circumstances when he 
must act thoughtfully, and when he must carefully 
use his reason in order to act virtuously; and pru- 
dence, though -an intellectual rather than a moral 
virtue, is yet the necessary « complement of all 
virtue. » 

The man then who acts rationally, who follows 
the light within him, acts according to what is 
called the law of nature, or the moral law. And 
the moral law is defined to be « a certain rule and 
measure according to which a man is led to do any- 
thing, or is restrained from doing it.» Obedience 
to this law is called duty, because in obeying, a 
man pays what is due, he acquits himself of a debt. 
And, of course, as obedience to moral law is a duty 
in all men, all men have a debt to pay. And a 
man is virtuous or moral in proportion as he has a 
hearty desire and a ready will to pay his debt, to 
do his duty and to do whatever is his duty, and to 
do it because it is his duty. And he is not a vir- 
tuous man, he is an immoral man who abandons his 
duty in any one respect just as truly, though not 
in an equal degree, as if he committed murder or 
adultery. There must be the will and piurpose to 
do our whole duty, or, as St. James teaches us, there 
is no sentiment of duty, no virtue whatever. 

Duty or virtue therefore is neither a matter of 
accident nor of calculation. It implies a choice: 
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the choosing between what we think right and what 
we think wrong; between what we will love and 
reverence, and what we will hate and despise; 
between . what we will aim at and what we will 
shun. 

Virtue, morality being then the conformity of 
our will to the law of nature, the question is, what 
is the law of nature ? As has just been said, it is 
the rule and measure by which a man is bound to 
act, and, as reason is what all men are to be govern- 
ed by, the law is wholly in our reason ; and the object 
of the law is to make us ©rder our actions with re- 
gard to some end which we all of us are supposed 
to have, or ought to have in view. 

Now, following the Apostle in distinguishing 
natural virtue from supernatural, looking merely 
to the law of nature and the life that now is, no 
moralist will frankly avow self or individual happi- 
ness to be the legitimate end of any man's life : but 
there are tens of thousands who pretend that happi- 
ness, the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
should be the end of all our lives. Well then ! even 
this low estimate of human nature proclaims for 
every man a very noble principle of moral obligation. 
If the happiness of all men be the just end and aim 
of each of us, it iollows that the man who lives for 
himself alone is simply a criminal : he is breaking 
the law of his being: he is the enemy of all the 
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world. It is no question of his being a bad Church- 
man or a bad Christian, any more than of his being 
a bad Mahomedan. He is a bad man. There is no 
room for any sort of true virtue in him : his religion 
is delusion, superstition, or hypocrisy. The law of 
benevolence, like the law of order, is earlier than 
any revelation, real or pretended; it was breathed 
into Adam with the breath of life, and it must be 
reverenced and obeyed before any revelation can 
profit a man. Nor can any revelation or any lapse 
of time change one iota of this law; it is eternal 
and immutable. Qtod is its author, and God has no 
need to gain wisdom by experience ; he is the same 
yesterday, to day and forever ; and he is the same 
everywhere. And, as all true physical discoveries 
are developments of certain undeniable but inde- 
monstrable axioms, so all just human laws, are but 
emanations of innate eternal law, and are of course 
directed to one same common end, namely, as has 
been said, the common good of all. 

There are few who have reached such a point of 
moral insensibility as to deny the eternal distinction 
between right and wrong, between good and bad. 
The few who may pretend to do so, do not do so in 
their secret hearts. 

It is not then by openly repudiating eternal law 
and universal conscience that men are generally 
encouraged to disregard th6 distinction between 
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right and wrong, between what is generous, self- 
denying, holy and divine, and what is mean and 
selfish, mischievous and execrable. 

With the heedless, thoughtless multitude some 
other law is set up, or rather something is set up in 
the place of law, as, for instance, local social opi- 
nions or local public toleration. 

With the deliberate propagandists of lawlessness 
and of sensualism, new theories are developed to 
4egrade our moral sense, and to strip reason, law 
and conscience of their controul over human actions. 

This is in our own day more than ever the 
method adopted by the steady, industrious malignity 
of the open and the secret infidel. This is the me- 
thod by which communities are corrupted to the 
core. This is the method by which not a meaness 
or a villainy, not a vice or a crime can be imagin- 
ed, which may not come to be tolerated and coun- 
tenanced as well as practised. 

When a man's consideration in his own circle 
or in his own community, when what is called his 
respectability, is not forfeited by any partictdar 
vice, or crime, or meanness; then that vice, that 
crime, that meanness is really the vice, the crime, 
the meanness of the whole community. The inso- 
lence and rapacity and tinbridled lust of a feudal 
nobility was the fruit of general vilenfess: the 
long, open toleration of such crimes as murder and 
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adultery; the atrocious cruelty of the Spanish In- 
quisition and of the French Revolution were what 
the people had been bred into enduring by the 
clergy of the church of Rome; and in any church 
wien piety is separated from integrity, and disci- 
pline is enforced only upon such sins as are not 
agreed upon, the continued influence of the clergy 
bespeaks the degradation of the flock as well as of 
the Shepherd. 

So in political and commercial life, the vices gf 
prominent men are the vices of the whole. commu- 
nity. The leaders of any free community are just 
what the community they live in makes them, and 
they are for the most part just as good as the com- 
munity deserves. And this is perhaps more mis- 
chievously true in social and domestic than in poli- 
tical or commercial life. 

Alas ! we are dazed by the atmosphere we live 
in. The light of nature, the order of God is not 
what governs most men. We follow our own so- 
vereign multitude. We are ashamed of what is not 
shameful ; we are not trained in contempt for what 
is contemptible, or in hatred of what is hateful. We 
have nearly lost our reverence for what is heroic or 
divine, our love for what is simply beautiful, or pure, 
or holy : we neither look forward to the future, nor 
seek lessons of the past. We live for the hour, and 
for the eyes of the bystanders. We love nothing, 
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we desire nothing but what at the moment gratifies 
our senses, our passions, our vanity or our pride. 

And this is what we all must come to, once we 
renounce the law written in our hearts and allow 
opinion to take the place of it. 

To suppose that we can be virtuous, that we can 
be manly men, or that women can be truly woman- 
ly, in spite of eternal law and in contempt of order 
and subordination, is as reasonable as to suppose we 
may have the gift of faith without hearts open to 
the grace of God. 

St. Paul, in teaching us the universal obligation 
of the natural moral law, warns 'us at the same time 
that the neglect of it is the curse of Christianity. 
« The name of God is blasphemed » when the lives 
of its professors shock the moral sensibility of un- 
believers. They who recognize no other law, for the 
most part, still do recognize or pretend to recognize 
the law of nature, and they lay it to the charge of 
our religion when we live regardless of that law. 
And it must continue to be so till the end. In our 
daily life and conversation as Christian men, and 
especially as Christian clergymen, we must show 
ourselves as truly manly, as truly benevolent, as 
deeply and reverently conscious of the obligations 
of veracity and loyalty, of fidelity to promises made 
and of readiness to meet responsabilities accepted, 
as the most upright and honourable of those who 
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make no profession of religion; or else we breed 
blasphemy. The moral law, the law of justice, tem- 
perance, fortitude and prudence, is the law that such 
men must judge us by, the only law that any men 
can wisely judge us by. And, with the man who 
makes light of the smallest tittle of moral law, re- 
ligion, or rather the profession of it, is either a 
vain delusion, a debasing superstition, or an hypo- 
crisy more hateful than all the rest. 

« To the law then and to the testimony : » to the 
law promulgated alike to Jew and Gentile, bond or 
free ; and to the testimony of our own consciences in 
regard to it. If our life and conduct be not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no light in 
us, or because we prefer darkness to light. 
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CHRISTIANITY, DOGMA, 



2. Tim. I, 30. 
Hold fast the form of sound- teorda tohidi thou hast heard of me. 

Theology, in the words of Hooker, «What is it 
but the science of things divine ? » 

Strictly speaking it can hardly be called a science; 
because a science is built upon self evident prin- 
ciples and its conclusions are demonstrated beyond 
all possibility of doubt. Science therefore strictly 
speaking is actual knowledge, or certainty grounded 
on demonstration. 

With theology, revelation takes the place of facts. 
Christian theology accepts as true, as proved, what- 
ever God has revealed ; and conclusions drawn from 
revelation are accepted as conclusions from demon- 
stration. 

Christianity is indeed built upon a fact ; the fact 
of the resurrection of the man Christ Jesus. Here 
the authority of reason is supreme and unimpeacha- 
ble. Man could not walk safejy upon earth, if, in 
whatever belongs to natural order, God had not 
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given him a guide that is infallible. When it is a 
question of evidence, there must be such proofs as 
satisfy the reason. If the fact of the resurrection 
cannot be proved like any other fact of history, 
then there is an end, not only of Christian theology, 
but of Christianity itself. 

To make the simple fact of our Lord's resurrec- 
tion from the dead an article of faith is to grant all 
that any infidel need desire. 

Christian theology takes this fact for granted, and 
— in doing so, taking for granted, as any theology 
must do, the being of a God, — it also takes for 
granted that the Holy Scriptures are a divine re- 
velation made to the Prophets and Apostles. 

And upon the divine inspiration of this revela- 
tion is Christian theology wholly and solely found-, 
ed. To the man who rejects revelation it has no- 
thing to say: it has no other proofs to oflFer than 
the words of Holy Writ. 

Many persons however, and among them some 
who ought to know better, speak of the Creeds as 
if the belief spoken of in them were belief of « mat- 
ters of fact to be determined upon evidence. » For 
instance, that our Lord « suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried, » is thus 
treated as a belief of facts proved by evidence. 
That they are facts; and that so far as they are 
facts, the truth of them, like the truth of any other 
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£acts historically related in the Scriptures, depends 
on evidence, is most undeniably true. But they 
are not set forth in the Creeds as facts. As facts 
they can no more be articles of faith than the birth 
and death of Julius Csesar, or the multiplication 
table. 

Whatever is determined upon evidence iskuown; 
neither merely thought, nor merely believed. 

There can be no such knowledge of supernatural 
truths. In matters which are beyond the cognition 
of our reason, there can be no such thing as evi- 
dence. 

There was no act of faith in St, Thomas' re- 
cognizing our Lord after his resurrection. Thomas 
knew him to be the same Jesus of Nazareth whom 
he had seen crucified, dead and buried. Thomas 
now saw him before his eyes alive again. There 
was no shadow of faith in this. 

The act of faith in Thomas was believing what 
he did not see ; believing what he eould not know. 
It was believing that he, before, whom he stood, was 
his Lord Qod, and that he had risen from the dead 
by his own Almighty power. In the words of 
St. Augustine, « whom he saw man, he believed to 
be also God. » (Vidit hominem, Deum credidit). 

Theology then is only for believers. All that it 
can reasonably hope to do for others is to solve their 
objections against revelation. -For belief, faith, is 
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nothing more nor less then the assent of the under- 
standing to truths supernaturally revealed; assent 
to truths y which there* could be no certainty of 
without a . revelation ; assent to truths which are 
beyond the cognition of natural reason, and of course 
beyond any possibility of demonstration. 

In other words Faith is assent to Dogmas. Theo- 
logy makes no attempt to prove them : they are the 
principles from which it draws its conclusions ; just 
as science does from its acknowledged principles. 
{E prindpio oriuntwr omniaj ipsum autem nulla ex 
re alia nasci potest). 

It has been said that the word, dogma, means 
one thing with Roman Catholics and another thing 
with Protestants: but there is no more ground for 
saying so than for saying that the word, land, or 
the word, water, means one thing with Roman Ca- 
tholics and another with Protestants. There are, 
blessed be God, far fewer dogmas wiih Protestants 
than with Romaix Catholics; but the word means 
the same thing with all who know what it means. 

It is quite true that the word, doctrine, is often 
used as synonymous with dogma. But doctrine 
includes what is taught of morals, church-discipline 
and ritual, as well as dogmas. And indeed theology 
is divided into Moral and Dogmatic. But even in 
moral teaching, dogmas are still the very essence 
of Christianity; since the distinction between, the 
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morality of the Gospel and the morality of natural 
law depends wholly upon dogmas. 

Dogmas then, as has been said, may be few or 
they may be many : they may be true or they may 
be false. A man may accept as many or as few 
as he pleases: he may accept a true dogma or a 
false one. But a dogma is always an article of 
faith, assented to, by him who intelligently accepts 
it, not «as the word of men but, as the word of 
Grod ; » and therefore assented to with the same un- 
doubting certainty as we' accept any human know- 
ledge. Of course a dogma is no dogma to him who 
does not so accept it. 

The Church of Rome, like every other Church, 
claims the right to decree the conditions of being 
received into communion with her. The essential 
difference between that Church and our own is that 
she sets forth as dogmas, and requires the assent 
of faith to, not only what may be proved from 
Holy Writ, but whatever, upon the authority of 
tradition, or the pretension of development may be 
promulgated under penalty of anathema by a ge- 
neral Council or by the Pope. 

With Protestants Churches no new dogma can 
be decreed. Articles of faith cannot be increased 
or altered, or diminished. Developments of truth 
may indeed be made Articles of Religion ; but they 
never can be made Articles of Faith ; and they only 
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bind the consciences of those who, in ordination, 
have pledged their vows to abide by them. 

With the mother Church of England and our 
own the twelve articles of the Apostles' Creed are 
all that any one is required to believe, before being 
received into communion with them. These arti- 
cles make up all that they consider necessary for 
the faith of a Christian man. Even the venerable 
Nicene Creed is only wholesome and edifying doc- 
trine for the laity, however the Clergy, of their 
own free will, have bound themselves to hold it 
equally with the Apostles' Creed ; so that by them , 
the belief of the double procession of the Holy Ghost 
can no more be repudiated loyally than belief the 
Holy Ghost itself. Yet probably no Church has ever 
exacted less even from her clergy than our own. Men 
cannot walk together except they be agreed: and 
our Church has wisely limited to very few the terms 
necessary for agreement in her household of faith. 

But the fewer her Dogmas are, the more firmly 
must they be held fast. For, as on the one hand, 
could superstition ever so far triumph as to have 
her fantastically multiplying dogmas generally as- 
sented to as necessary to salvation, men must come 
to be ruled by priests much as brute beasts are 
ruled ; so, on the other hand, to bring men to think 
that dogmas are of no importance, is to bring them to 
think that revelation is superfluous: in other words- 
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to renounce Christianity, that is, with us, to re- 
nounce all religion : and it is scarcely possible that 
a community of infidels could be well ordered 
except as a community of slaves. 

And yet we have been lately told by an autho- 
rity, that was once high in the great world of po- 
litics, that «men of enlightenment and education 
are gradually learning to neglect the study of 
dogmas and to confine their attention to the practical 
side of religion. » 

An intelligent and educated, or uneducated man 
can hardly be said « to neglect the study of dog- 
mas » if he applies his mind to what he is saying 
when he repeats the Oreed. But theology was pro- 
bably meant when « dogmas » were spoken of. And 
it may fairly be a question whether there are any 
more reasons for the study of theology generally 
than for the study of law or medecine. The science 
of theology is one that needs the whole of a man's 
life and labour to be proficient in; and in our busy 
age,^it can boast of but few votaries. But happily, 
proficiency in it is no more necessary for individual 
spiritual health than proficiency in medical science 
is necessary for bodily. It is with the heart that 
man believeth to any good purpose ; and it is there- 
fore necessary as well as just that the great dogmas 
of any positive religion should be both few and 
simple. But, few and simple as the true dogmas 
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of Christianity are, they are generally, and can 
only be universally, received upon the authority of 
long ages of unanimity of faith. And the faith of 
the many can only be weakened by disputation, 
where no infallibility is recognized and where so 
few are equal to fair discussion. 

Of course, as Protestants, we reject the notion 
of infallibility. And, supposing men to be ever so 
widely in possession of the necessary intellectual 
capacity, and along with it, to have the habit of 
abstract reasoning, quick apprehension of first 
principles, and the judgement free from bias, still 
not one man in a thousand can have the learning 
or the leisure needful to enter upon and anew settle 
or unsettle questions the like of which occupied the 
life-time of such men as Plato and Augustine, 
Aristotle and Aquinas. 

With turbulent infidelity, with the scepticism of 
controversy, of vain glory, it is perhaps well not 
to meddle. Such things must needs be; and for 
minds infected by them, our Lord's counsel in 
another case is probably the wisest one to follow; 
« Let them alone. » 

As for lack of honest credulity; there would 
seem now-a-days to be little fear of that, /is a se- 
rious obstacle in the lyay of revelation. There 
probably has never been an age in which the classes 
called enlightened were more ready to accept as 
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demonBtrated, much that is as far beyond the reach 
of demonstration as any article of faith; or more 
ready to accept as supernatural, the tricks of 
jugglers; or as miracles, facts unsupported by a 
tittle of serious evidence. 

But it is to something deeper than mere credulity 
or incredulity that the antagonism to revelation must 
owe its origin. It is to our hereditary proneness 
to lawlessness, to insubordijiation. Our sinfulness is 
always more in our aflfections than in our under- 
standing. 

We are all born under a law, a divine law, a 
law older than any revelation, and with prior claims 
as well as universal ones. With the gift of reason, 
every man is made acquainted with this law. With 
the gift of reason, with this faculty of arguing 
from what we know to what we ought to desire 
and to do, comes the obligation of making this 
universal law our rule and guide in whatever each 
one of us has to do. But what is it that this in- 
nate, divine law does first and principally enjoin, 
and of course enjoin equally upon each and all? 
What ! but that our Creator's will is the same for 
each and all? That his law is ordained for the 
virtue and the happiness of each and all? 

True this natural law applies only to this world; 
to the life that now is; to our goodness and our 
happiness on earth. 
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But who has not heard of immortality? And/ 
if we be immortal^ is it not desirable, Ah how 
desirable! that we should live as if there were 
another life ! that we should have some law for our 
rule in respect to that ! If there be a supernatural 
life, is it not desirable that we should have super- 
natural light; supernatural help, supernatural law? 

And what can that be but revelation? 

If these things be so, then no true man will ever 
scoff at revelation or teach others to undervalue its 
probability. Let a man be deeply imbued with the 
sense of his responsibleness, and he will have within 
him the best antidote to excess either of credulity 
or incredulity : obedience to natural law will be the 
best, perhaps the only school-master to bring -him 
reverently to consider the supernatural. 
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AM I MY brother's KEEPER? 



Gev. zv, 9. 

And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel thy "brother? And he said 
I know not: am 1 my brother^a keeper? 



Cain had murdered his brother. He first denied 
the fact; I know not. And then he repudiated 
God's right to question him about his brother : Am 
I my brother's keeper ? And, in this last sentence, 
the first murderer enunciated the first principle of 
all human sinfulness and of all human wickedness. 

Human actions are good or bad as they are 
consistent or inconsistent with natural law or rea- 
son, and with eternal law. 

Now the eternal law of God has ordained that 
men shall live together in societies of some sort. 
And there is no escape from this divine ordinance. 
We all recognize it, however unconsciously. What 
is meant by the phrase in our mouths daily. Mem- 
bers of Society? What, but that each one of us 
is to society what the hand or foot is to the body? 

This is God's eternal law. And there is no more 
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escaping from its responsabilities and its penalties 
than from the law itself. We are members one of 
another ; we belong to all around us, we are bound 
up with all around us, whether we will or whether 
we will not. He who does ill, does it not for him- 
self alone but for the whole community. He who 
hurts the hand hurts the body {^^Qui Icedit Toanum 
Icedit hominem*). In this sense we are all our 
brothers' keepers, we have all « commandment con- 
cerning our brother. » We are to pay not our pri- 
vate debts only, but we are to pay all that we owe 
to all, as they are nearer or farther off. Public 
duties are no less duties than private ones. What- 
ever, for instance, we owe our country, or our 
church, is as much owed as what we owe for any- 
thing we may have bought with promises tD pay 
in money. 

And this is what is meant by justice ; and it is 
the foundation that human society is built upon. 

Duty, the payment of what is due, is not indeed 
what most men live for. Men live in the pursuit 
of happiness; but, in this acknowledged, general ^ 
pursuit, it is the whole drift of human law as of 
divine, so to bind men together that in due order, 
each individual shall promote the good of all and 
be made to keep in mind the relationship he stands 
in to his neighbour. And every man is a true 
man, is a just man, is a healthful member of so- 
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ciety in proportiou as he inflicts no harm upon any 
members of the body corporate, but on the contrary^ 
as he adds to the common stock of happiness ; that 
is, in proportion, and only in proportion, as he 
recognizes the law he is born under and makes it 
his rule of conduct. ( « Turpia est omnia pars qum 
suo toil non congruit: impossibile est quod aliquis 
sit bonus nisi sit bene proportionatus bono commu- 
ni, ») On the other hand the real goodness of any 
part of any whole must necessarily contribute to 
the profit of the whole, however unconsciously or 
unperceivably. 

This is the law of nature ; the law so far as we 
know, that Cain lived under. There was no need 
then of the Gospel, nor indeed of the law of Moses, 
to teach men this. 

But, that which no revelation was necessary to 
establish, and which it was not possible for any 
revelation to impugn, it was left to the Gospel to 
to teach us the true way of, to develop in all its 
legitimate results and consequences, and to bring 
to our knowledge the exceeding abundant grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Justice then is indeed, by the law of nature, the 
basis of all life, social and political, the bond that 
binds men in the life that is. But there is, for our 
daily practise, a better bond, the bond revealed to 
us in the Gospel. 
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That the affections are to be enlisted, that love 
is to be the root of justice, to be the perfect bond of 
brotherhood; that we are not to be held together, 
as it were, merely by bones and sinews, but by a 
common sympathy, as of one father's household, 
and fellow citizens forever; this it is the glory of 
the Gospel to have brought to light. Take one ins- 
tance. Hospitals ; they are a creation of Christianity. 
It was the Gospel first taught men that pure reli- 
gion and undefiled consisted in sympathy with 
others as much as in the worship of Almighty God 
or in one's own unspotted life. This is what makes 
Christian life; this most excellent charity, the love 
that reaches to another world, though its practical 
work is in this. He that loveth not thus, is not a 
living member of the body. Like a limb paralized, 
he abideth in death : while he that loveth, not only 
liveth, but is mighty; for there is no good work 
done like good work done of love. 
• Happy is it that the deadly, though not always 
open, adversaries of Christianity, in the blindness 
and phrensy of their hatred, should ingenuously 
repudiate the eternal law of justice, and thus re- 
pudiate the very condition of all order social or 
political, and openly take part with wicked Cain 
against .Almighty God. «We are not each other's 
keepers,* cries one of our modern incendiaries. — 
« To say that all men are brothers and sisters is 
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not true. — All that can be said of us is that we 
are like a crowd in a street. » The assumptions 
of these men against Christianity are simply an 
unfounded calumny. No sane man ever pretended 
that, because all men are to be regarded as brethren, 
the Patagonians are as near to us as our own country- 
men, that the poor of Constantinople have the same 
claims on us as the poor of our own city, or as 
our own servants. Christianity teaches, as reason 
does, that justice is ordained for the good of all. 
But order, prudence and discretion are parts of 
justice. Justice is virtue; but there can be no virtue 
without order, prudence and discretion. Impulse is 
not virtue ; disposition is not virtue ; nor can they 
breed justice or any other virtue. But Christian 
charity is the strongest motive for justice, as it is 
the surest incentive to prudence and to due pro- 
portionateness ; for it is the love which loves beyond 
the grave; which, in loving, looks forward to eter- 
nity, which loves all men, not in the same degree 
or equally, but according to God's established or- 
der : God above father or mother ; father and mother 
above all the world, until there comes a nearer tie 
than that of birth. And St. Paul has very pe- 
remptorily laid down that we would be worse than 
infidels if this were not the order of our love. This 
rule of order reaches in due proportion to all whom 
our ability to help or benefit can reach; for, as 
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St. Augustine says, our love is to be like fire, 
warming first and best those who are the nearest* 
But, where our charity cannot reach, or can only 
reaqh with uncertainty and doubt, there the obli- 
gation of acts of charity, more or less, must also 
cease. We are in no sense the keepers of those 
who are far ofi^, if our help to them is at the cost 
of those who are nearer: nearer I mean in blood 
or in association: our associations being by no means 
wholly dependent on ourselves, but not the less 
changing more or less the order of our responsa- 
bility. 

Justice however in no case depends on the person 
or the body to whom we pay it; it refers wholly 
to the payment of the debt itself. And there is 
this distinction between love and justice. Love is 
a question of more or« less. Justice is a question 
of so much due, neither more nor less; so much, 
of observance, for instance, to our superiors, so much 
to our equals or our inferiors ; so much because we 
are bound by ties of blood or gratitude, so much 
because we have bound, ourselves by word or deed. 
In fine the varieties of our just debts are as nu- 
merous as the circunstances of our indebtedness. 

How beautifully then does the sense of brother- 
hood, the divine gift of charity help us to be just ! 
And, while it teaches us that our natural affections 
are as much the gift of God as our sense of right 
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and wrong ; that they are of his ordering and to 
be obeyed according to his ordering; how beauti- 
fully does it show ta all the world that the dearer 
love of family, of kinsfolk, or of country does in 
no whit interfere with our paying the great debt 
we owe of justice and good will to all? 

Nay, even in that love of self, which Grod has 
implanted in us as primary, what is the self that 
reason and Christian charity teach us to love first? 
Is it the life that now is, or the bodies that each * 
of us now wears? Far from it. How little does 
the strongest man oftentimes regard his life in com- 
parison with that of a poor fragile infant ; and what 
brave man's body but is always at the service of 
his country? But the selfy that is in God's order 
the dearest of all things to a man, is the self that 
represents Almighty God within him ; it is his con- 
science of God, his faith, his truthfulness, his reve- 
rence for the divine image he was created in; the 
self that not to love first would be not to love first 
that which makes a man a man. 

As for that other self, which to day is and to- 
morrow goes down into the grave, it is a divine 
instinct which often makes us ready and happy to 
lay it down for our family, for our friends or for 
our native country. 

With then, or without this virtue, or this heavenly 
gift of charity, we are still bound by the law of 
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reason, — each of us in our sphere and after our 
ability, — to be the guardians of the interests, of the 
peace and happiness, of the moral and religious tone 
of the society we are members of. We are all of 
us to be friends of the friendless, helpers of the 
helpless, avengers of the outraged innocent. The 
strongest passions of the soul, joy and sadness, hope 
and fear, love brings out for others as for ourselves. 
Even anger, according to God's order, is roused in 
us for the sake of our brother as much as for our 
own, and many a time this passion hurries us into 
being just and generous before the arguments of 
pausing reason have had time to teach us what our 
duty is. Who has not often felt for the moment as 
if he were the brother or the father of some one 
he has never seen before, some child, some woman, 
some impotent or aged one, the victim of proud 
insolence or gross cruelty? It is the world's maxim. 

" Every gentle maid 
Should find a guardian in each gentleman. „ 

But justice to the world is not always a question 
of sympathy or self sacrifice. It is however always 
a question of distribution. « He hath dispersed 
abroad, he hath given to the poor. » What then? 
Is it the good man's* liberality that is therefore 
lauded by the Royal Psalmist? No! It is his 
justice. « His righteousness endureth for ever. » If 
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whatever is given to us is given to us as members 
of a body, then the body is to be partaker of all 
our benefits ; of our intelligence, of our wealth, of 
our influence, of our bodily strength even, and often 
above all, of our personal example. We are just 
or unjust as we help or harm all whom we can 
help or harm. And no one of us can guess ; no one 
of us will ever know till the last great day, how 
far our injustice, how far our neglect to pay some 
debt, may have been mischievous to other souls as 
well as to our own. 

The selfishness which makes us indifferent to the 
well doing or the well being of all around us, differs 
perhaps only by accident and in degree from the 
selfishness which leads men to greedy villany and 
crime. We have no right to be indifferent. We 
are rebelling against Grod's. order. Arid this re- 
bellion, puny as it may seem in the individual, is 
yet a fearful and contagious thing, spreading like 
the plague. But the punishment is more fearful 
still and, sooner or later, inevitable. Look this 
moment at Asia, at Eastern Europe, at the nations 
of the Latin race; and then read their history and 
guess their future. There would be more hope for 
a community of politic devils upon earth than for 
a community of loose Cains with the vagabond cry, 
«Am I my brother's keeper? » And it were well, 
in these dajis of rapid development, even for those 
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who care for nothing but houses and lands and 
money in ihe stocks, and what houses, lands and 
money in the stocks can bring them; it were well 
for them to weigh thoughtfully what has happened 
to other nations and may any day. happen to us for 
our sins of unloveingness. of neglect of our respon- 
sabilities, of isolation, of individualism, as distin- 
guished from a generous acceptance of the duties 
of a man, that is of the duties of human brother- 
hood. 

But, after all, it is not mere notions of political 
or social expediency, nor the wisdom of any sort 
of worldly forethought that will ever lead a man 
to live as' if he were a member of the body. It 
is only the grace of God that can bring salvation; 
it is only by the Holy Ghost that the love of God, 
our love of God, is shed abroad in our hearts. And 
nothing but the love of God unites the aflFections 
of many into one: it is the want of this that se- 
parates man from man; that breaks the natural 
connection between men, even when it does not ripen 
into envy, jealousy and hatred. 

But how shall the lopped bough be grafted in 
the stem? How are we to win the grace of God and 
liave the love of him and of one another shed abroad 
in our hearts? 

Let us begin by desiring and praying for it. And 
then let u^ act as if we had it. Let us come like 
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Mary Magdalene to the feet of Jesus, and bring our 
offering with us. And we may know what progress 
we make in love, by our desire to make others come 
to him and love him too, and by the sacrifices we 
make to help them. 
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VIRTUE, HABIT. 



Pbov., xxn, 6. 

Tfxtin up a child in the way he should go; and when he is old, 

he will not depart from it. 



The first lesson which the proverb teaches us is 
the force of habit. The habits of the. child are apt 
to be what makes the man : for what the child ia, or 
what the man is^ it is his habits that make him for 
good or for evil. 

Our children's habits we all have a great hand 
in forming, and of course a great responsibility for. 
So we have also a great responsibility in the form- 
ing of our own: and they are what we must be 
judged by. 

« I will judge you, O house of Israel ! every one 
according to his ways, saith the Lord God. » Not 
by single words or by single deeds, but according 
to our ways, that is, according to our habits. 

What then are habits? 

Before answering the question, let us see what we 
ourselves are as men and as Christians. 
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As men we all have the light of nature and thus 
the means of acquiring all moral virtues needful for 
this life. As Christians, we have the light of grace, 
revealing to us our future and our immortal life. 
The one, as we know, is an universal, the other 
only a special gift. 

Not that God does not love all men. God loves 
whatever he has created ; and he has given to every 
created thing all that was necessary for it. He 
has done so in giving to every human creature this 
light of nature. Thus far God loves all men, the 
good and the bad; But this light, which is given 
to all, ig not by all received in the love of it, and 
then it is turned to darkness, for the mind is 
blinded. But wherever it is received in love, it 
grows brighter and brighter and is itself more and 
more highly thought* of: thus it leads a man nearer 
and nearer to a comprehension of the divine nature 
and prepares him to be a partaker of it. 

Now the Gospel teaches us that it is not only 
with common love that Gt)d regards such a man: 
God loves him with especial love and adds to 
the light of nature, the light of grace; that is the 
light of his own favour ; God adds to such a man's 
natural gifts, gifts which are supernatural; namely 
the blessed gifts of Faith and Hope and Charity, 
These gifts of course presuppose an atonement 
made for sins whereby we may be justified, and 
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also a revelation of this atonement. This light of 
grace then with all its blessedness, having been 
purchased by the death and passion of the Son of 
God, is called the grace of our Lord Jesus-Christ, 
and we pray daily that it may be ever with us : and 
we may be well assured that without it we can 
never arrive at any Christian virtue, or look for- 
ward with any assurance of hope to the glorious 
appearance of our Saviour. 

Having said thus much concerning the distinction 
(which must be again referred to) between the 
duties of natural law and those growing out of 
revelation, let us return to the question. What* are 
habits ? 

They are of course one thing with children and 
animals, and another thing with men capable of 
reasoning: one thing, that is, when formed in obe- 
dience to natural instinct or external authority, 
and another when formed in obedience to free will 
and to a recognised necessity. 

Our habits as rational beings imply, as we are 
taught by the great old theologians, the dispositions 
in which we live, either with regard to our natural 
desires, or with regard to some end which we have 
in our minds, as pleasure, knowledge, wealth, ho- 
nour, duty. We act, we conduct ourselves accord- 
ing to our disposition, or according to the disposition 
we are in. If our disposition be according to the 
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law of our nature, according to reason, then it is a 
good disposition: if not, it is a bad one. 

But disposition is not habit. Disposition only 
becomes habit in the course of time: it only becomes 
habit when it has become our normal disposition, 
and, as we say, our second nature. 

There are two things we always do from habit, 
namely, whatever is inevitably necessary to be 
done, and whatever we have a determined mind 
to do. 

But, wherever we have, or wherever we leave 
ourselves, the power of choice; wherever we have 
the faculty of acting either rationally or irrationally 
as we please, there we must have formed the habit 
of doing what we ought to do, or we shall be quite 
sure not to do it always. And there are four reasons 
given why. 1. Because habit constrains us and is 
hard to break away from. 2. Because nothing but 
habit makes a hard thing easy; and to act rationally, 
that is virtuously, is often a very hard thing indeed. 
3. Because it is only habit that finds us ready, finds 
us well accoutered and in good practice. 4. Because 
the exercise of a habit brings with it natural sa- 
tisfaction. 

And all this is true even of our bodies, even of 
the habits that are habits of our senses : not indeed 
that such instincts of nature as hunger or thirst ' 
can be called habits: in as much as they are not 
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under the dominion of reason or the will; but, so 
far as our bodies and our bodily senses are under 
the dominion of the will, so far they may be, and 
so far they ought to be goverAod by habits. 

The happy admiration of all that God has created 
beautiful; the love of sweet harmony in music; the 
ready submission of the appetite to the laws of 
temperance ; the ready restraint even put upon the 
countenance at the demand of fortitude; the brave 
endurance of pain; these, for instance, are never 
mere instincts of nature; they are truly habits; 
habits springing from the disposition of the soul, 
habits enjoined by reason; but only gained by 
practice. 

So, regarded intellectually; we require to be 
trained into intellectual habits in order to be really 
and truly intellectual beings. Study, thougbtftd- 
iiess, the forming of conclusions, the application of 
first principles; these must be acquired habits be- 
fore a man can have any just claims to intellectual 
virtue or even to worldly wisdom : and these habits 
are not the work of weeks or months, but of long 
years of rational action. 

Above all it is the will that must be trained into 
habits, if motives have any thing to do with virtue. 

There may be habits of bodily endurance, of 
temperance, of courage, of self controul, so esta- 
blished and confirmed as seemingly to have become 
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instincts of a man's nature. There may be habits 
of such mental activity as to make thought or study 
and the application of it, our highest, sometimes 
almost our sole delight 5 but these habits may be 
formed and kept up without any recognition of our 
responsibility to God or to our neighbour; that is 
to say, without any sense of justice or benevolence. 
They may be formed and kept up wholly for selfish 
ends, out of vain glory, ambition, avarice or some 
other such like motive. 

And thus, though all virtues must be habits, 
there may be good habits which are not virtues in 
vany high and perfect moral sense. Such habits 
are indeed apt to be more constitutional than moral: 
and, whatever natural aptitude any of us may 
have, some for one virtue, some for .another, we are 
none of us born virtuous. Our virtues are either 
habits acquired by us in obedience to the light of 
nature and within the reach of all the world; or 
they are the special gift of Grod and have become 
habits from our walking in obedience to the light 
of grace. 

These virtues then, natural and supernatural, we 
must be trained in, or we shall never walk in. And 
the sooner our training is begun the better. 

The virtues which are in the order of nature, 
taught by the light of nature; what are generally 
called virtues, whether moral or intellectual; are 
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those habits which make us what we ought to be 
as men, as rational, social beings who have to live' 
upon the earth : they make us what we ought to be 
now, whether there be any future world or not. 
Just in proportion as a man has them is he a true 
and proper man, fit to live in this world, useful in 
it and deserving to be loved and honoured in it. 
They are the only virtues that the world can judge 
of: they are the only virtues the world has a right 
to enquire, into and to demand; and when society 
ceases to enquire into them, ceases to demand them; 
that is to say, when, in any rank or station, in any 
trade or profession, infamy and execration do not 
follow, for instance, injustice in men or immodesty 
in women; then from that moment, there is begun 
the undermining of all political, of all social, of all 
commercial, of all domestic relationship. 

For life or liberty, for peace or happiness, for 
land or money even to be long secure in any com- 
munity whatever, men must be honest, and women 
must be pure. 

Not that justice and temperance, upright dealing 
with God and man, and self-restraint in the allure- 
ments of the senses, are the only moral virtues; but 
that where these are, there will be the athers also; 
for as Cicero tells us, and in one sense truly, all 
human virtues, go together. But these virtues must 
be demanded of men in order to be practised by 
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tliem; and to be practised they must be acquired. 
They are none of them born in us. They are all 
acquired habits. We must be trained in them : we 
must be trained in justice, trained in temperance, 
trained in fortitude, trained in prudence ; that is to 
say, we must be trained, and trained with a long 
and laborious training, in every natural virtue. 

And how are we, how are our children to be thus 
trained into habits? 

How but by repeated actions? And, leaving 
aside the case of adults, leaving aside our own case, 
where reason and conscience create personal respon- 
sibility; it would seem scarcely possible to begin 
too early training children in daily and hourly 
actions of gently but firmly enforced obedience. 

Obedience is the divinely constituted order of 
Almighty God : and obedience in a child means the 
perfect submission of the will to the will of father 
and mother-, it means anticipating that will, espe- 
cially in matters difficult and painful; and, if pa- 
rents feel their responsibility and fulfill their duty, 
it is by means and only by means of an enforced 
and (from being enforced) an acquired habit of 
obedience that they may hope for any virtue to be 
acquired and safely guarded by their children. First 
of all, and I am speaking now only of natural 
virtues, first of all, it is thus must be acquired re- 
verence, that most lovely and excellent fruit of 
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gentle breeding; then truthfulness and strict justice, 
courage and self controul in danger, quiet endurance 
of pain and labour and fatigue, self restraint in 
regard to curiosity, in regard to temptii^g food, to 
fascinating but no less necessary play, in regard 
to ostentation in dress, to assumption of superiority 
in look or manner, in fine the habit of forever doing 
to others as they would wish others do to them. 

Actions such as represent these virtues are what 
children must be laboriously, patiently and firmly, 
though with all tenderness, trained in, if we mean 
to do our part towards making them what they 
ought to be. 

It may be urged that these actions are not virtues. 
No ! truly they are not. As has been already said, 
no actions are virtues till they have become habits. 
But, as has also been said, the actions create the 
habits; repeated actions create the virtues they re- 
present. And there is no other way under heaven 
to create them — except by miracle. 

And I have no objection to the conviction that 
they may be created by miracle. I remember, and 
I thank Grod for, the story of St. Paul and that of 
the penitent thief upon the cross. 

Yet, while man is a free agent^ no miracle has its 
wholesome operation of necessity. Revelation is a 
miracle, and yet it no more makes a man a Christian 
than reason makes him virtuous; one receives it to 
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his salvation, another to his condemnation. Faith 
is a miracle, no natural, no acquired virtue; it is 
the gift of God: and yet the gift bf faith may be 
made as worthless in men as it is in devils. As the 
light of reason does not necessarily make men live 
rationally, that is virtuously: so neither does the 
light of grace, so neither does the gift of faith imply 
its necessarily working by love or its purifying of 
the heart. Certainly without the atonement of our 
Lord and the revelation of it we could have known 
nothing of the supernatural virtues of Faith and 
Hope and Charity: but the grace of God, purchased 
for us by the merits of Jesus Christ, is no more 
holiness than the gift of reason is natural virtue. 

Here too, in our relationship to a supernatural 
life as with our natural life upon the earth, habits 
must be formed by actions. Faith and Hope and 
Love must be kept or lost, must be increased or 
diminished, just in proportion as our acts of faith 
and hope and love are multiplied 5 provided always 
they be not done merely mechanically or negli- 
gently. 

As a child is to be trained in all virtues ne- 
cessary to his perfection in the order of nature, 
so too is he to be trained in those higher virtues 
which belong to his higher nature, in those virtues 
which are due from him as one made a « partaker 
of the divine nature, » as one « scaled with that 
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holy Spirit of promise which is the earnest of our 
inheritance. » 

We know how he who, when, Son of God as he 
was, vouchsafed to be born of the blessed Virgin 
and made man, vouchsafed also to increase in wis- 
dom as he increased in stature. 

" Was not our Lord a ]ittle child, 

Taught by degrees to pray? 
By father dear and mother mild 

Instructed day by day ? „ 

Ah ! if we felt, and daily acted as if we felt, that 
we and our children are born into a new world in 
baptism, and have a citizenship in heaven as well 
as upon th^ earth, what sweeter, happier, brighter 
lives should we lead here? For the career of our 
children in the world is for the most part bound up 
with their prospects for eternity. By nothing is 
their character or their happiness so secured as by 
early habits of simple Christian piety. Faith in a 
Redeemer lifts us up above the world, lifts us above 
our human nature. The certitude that Faith grows 
into is the surest basis that a man can build on: 
the joy of Hope the only joy beyond the reach of 
evil fortune. And above all, that most excellent 
gift of Charity, with what comparison shall we 
compare it? Itself indeed the fruit of Faith and 
Hope, but also the root of every perfect virtue. 
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without which all other virtues seem somewhat 
matters of account to have a profit of: for we may 
be just, we may be generous, we may be brave, we 
may be temperate and prudent ; and yet still- be, as 
it were, a sort of hirelings; being what we are, 
doing what we do, in the expectation of reward. 

How do our own gifts lose half their value, if it 
be discovered that a return is looked for 5 or if it be 
discovered that they were meant to be a bribe? 
But this divine Charity seeks no reward, or rather 
ha.s its reward in loving ; and, in loving, begins the 
enjoyment that in loving will find its reward for 
ever. 

And all these divine gifts of Faith and Hope and 
Charity, require to be cultivated just as special na- 
tural gifts require to be cultivated; just as the gifts 
that make one man a statesman or an orator, 
another a poet or an artist, another an arithme- 
tician or a logician. And, in as much as these di- 
vine gifts are virtues as well as gifts, they must 
be cultivated with double care. Our children must 
be trained in them by gently enforced daily actions, 
till the actions are turned into habits, and each 
separate virtue strengthened by its special habit. 

And to whom is the charge given, (and with 
what almost seems a blessed promise,) of training 
a child for time and for eternity? Surely it is given 
to the parents, and perhaps most of all to the 
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mother; and the responsibility never can be shifted 
or escaped from. And what should a parent, above 
all what should a mother be to be fitted for such a 
charge ? What habits should she have grown into 
before she is worthy to be of Grod entrusted with 
the mission of holy motherhood? 

Let us all call to mind what especially fitted the 
blessed one to be the Mother of our Lord. 

When the Virgin Mary sang her Magnificat, 
she tells us it was her lowliness that God regarded. 
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CONSCIENCE. 



Heb., xm, 18. 

For we trust we have a good conscience, in ail things 
loiUing to live honestly. 

What the Apostle means to say is. that in all 
things his desire and purpose is to be upright; and 
that, when he does what he thinks right, he trusts 
he is not mistaken. 

This verse may be considered for the moment as 
supplementary to the last verse in the xiv Chap, of 
the Epistle to the Eomans. « He that doubteth is 
damned if he eat, because he eateth not of faith; 
for whatsoever is not of faith is sin. » That is to 
say, if a man, even in a matter of itself indifferent, 
does what he is not sure it is right for him to do, 
he is condemned of sin ; whatsoever is done in such 
doubt is sin. 

The text from the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us 
the remainder of the truth, namely that it is by no 
means certain that whatever we do, believing it to 
be right, is therefore right; or even that we may 
not be more or less guilty in our conviction or in 
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our action. We may trust we have a good con- 
science; but we may be mistaken, we may have a 
bad one. 

Here then are two laws that bind us. The first 
is, that, good or bad, we must follow our conscience. 

The second is, that, if we are willing, if we really 
mean to walk honestly, we must do what is in us, 
what is in our power, to have our conscience a 
good conscience, to have it an enlightened con- 
science: remembering always that it is our own 
conscience that is to guide us and not any other 
man's, « Hast thou faith ? » hast thou a conviction, 
hast thou a conscience of thine own ? « have it to 
thyself before God ; » to him thou shalt stand or fall 
for thyself, and no one else for thee. 

Then what is conscience ? 

It has been defined by one of the greatest of 
theologians as the application of knowledge — the 
application, that is, of what we know, to what we 
have to do. Of course this knowledge may turn out 
to be no knowledge at all; but if we have taken 
proper pains to know, and if we sincerely, undoubt- 
ingly believe we do know, and then act in this faith, 
we are acting conscientiously : if however we doubt 
about the right or the wrong of what we think of 
doing we cannot act conscientiously in doing it, be- 
cause our conduct would not be of faith and there- 
fore would be sin. 
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Supposing then conscience to be the application 
of what we know, or of what we undoubtingly 
believe we know, — What constitutes our know- 
ledge? What do we know? In what consists the 
knowledge which we are all supposed to have, in 
being supposed to have a conscience? 

First of all it consists in the intuition which we 
are born with of natural law, of the distinction 
between right and wrong; it consists in « the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh in the world. » 
This light is called the moral law or the law of na- 
ture, because God has made it a part of our nature 
as human beings. It is a law which is imposed 
upon us not by our parents or by our rulers, but by 
God himself: and consequently is of obligation upon 
all men everywhere and always, as the rule of 
what, by his command, they are to do and of what 
they are not to do. This law of nature moreover 
binds all men not only to God, but to each other, 
because it is equally made for all, and for no one 
in particular; that is to say, it is made for the good 
of all, and not for the good of any one man or of 
any one nation: the law of nature is the common 
good, the common happiness of all mankind. 

But, you will say, our instinct, our nature does 
not apply this law to our actions. No; certainly 
not. We do not naturally, habitually, unconsciously, 
involuntarily, act as if we were acting for the 
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common good. If we did this, there would he no 
place for reason or responsibility, for then we should 
no longer be men, no longer be rational human 
beings; we should be like the lower animals which 
have no conscience and have no need of any. It is 
our reason that makes us human, not our instinct; 
it is our reason that applies this moral law, that is 
our knowledge of this law, to our actions. And the 
man who acts conscientiously is the man who thus 
uses his reason, and who acts according to the 
dictates of his reason, in this application of what 
he believes to be the law of his nature, to what he 
is going to do, or going to leave undone. It is only 
such a man whose conduct is of faith, whose con- 
duct is not sin. 

This law then of reverent submission to God and 
of practical good will toward our fellow men is of 
universal obligation. No man. Christian or heathen 
or infidel, educated or uneducated, can be considered 
conscientious who does not make it the rule of his 
actions. And this law, being the only law which 
all men recognise, is the foundation of all Civil 
Government, the basis of all laws meant to be 
applied indiscriminately to a whole community as 
citizens or subjects. 

But, besides this natural law, we Christians, hold 
that there is another law equally, though not co- 
extensively, binding, namely the Gospel of our Lord 
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and Saviour Jesus Christ, or the revealed law of 
God. This law cannot of course contradict the law 
of nature. To suppose so would be profanity. All 
that any divinely revealed law can do is to add to, 
to supplement the equally divine law of nature. Of 
course also this revealed law is only binding upon 
those to whom it is revealed; and is moreover left 
to each individual to. accept or reject at his own 
peril in the sight of God. But for us, who have 
accepted it, the words of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ are as binding as natural law itself, 
and the same obligation lies upon us of applying it 
to all our thoughts and words and deeds. We must 
act rationally, consistently as Christians, not less 
than as men, if we mean to act conscientiously. 

And here too, whatever we voluntarily do, not of 
faith, that is, not believing it to be according to the 
truth as it is revealed to us in Christ Jesus, is sin : 
with this difference however, that sin against natural 
law is sin before men and punishable by men ; while 
our having or not having faith in Jesus Christ is a 
matter between God and ourselves only. {^Deorum 
qffensce dm cwrce,^) For this revealed law not only 
cannot and does not contradict, but it does not 
oppose itself to the law of nature in any one parti- 
cular: the two laws can never righteously be brought 
into opposition^ To set up revealed religion with 
authority coextensive with that pf natural law, is to 
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make Christ's kingdom a temporal power, is to 
make reason and revelation antagonistic, in making 
revelation antagonistic not only to justice but to 
natural affection; it is to do what Mohamed did, 
and what the Church of Rome does to this day; and 
is to justify the greatest atrocities the world has 
ever witnessed. 

Natural law alone is universally and strictly law^ 
that is, law with necessary human penal sanction* 

Revealed law is law with penal sanction only be- 
fore God. Of course men are at liberty to agree to 
submit themselves to this law, are at liberty to 
resign a certain amount of their natural freedom, 
by becoming members of a Church. But then they 
have the liberty of ceasing to be members of this 
religious society ; or they may be expelled from it ; 
whereas no man ever has the liberty of ceasing to 
be a member of civil society, or can ever escape 
being subject to its laws any more than to the 
law of nature, otherwise than by death; and if 
his death be self inflicted it also is a punishable 
crime. 

These then are the two laws which we, as men^ 
and as subjects of Christ's kingdom, are supposed 
to be acquainted with ; the law of nature and the 
Gospel. We must be willing to follow them, that 
is, to apply them to our actions; or, as St. Paul 
expresses it, we must be « willing, » we must have 
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the will, the determination, «to live honestly, » if 
we would have a good conscience. 

And yet, with all this, the same Apostle himself 
tells us, he only « trusts » he has a good conscience; 
he is not sure of it. 

How is it that an honest man's conscience may 
not be a good conscience? What is it makes a 
conscience good or bad? 

It will help us to understand and to answer this 
question if we remember how often it happens that 
what we thought right a week, a month, or a year 
ago, we no longer think right now. We did right 
in doing what we did then, but we should not do 
right in doing now what we did then. Our con- 
science is better now than it was then. But whose 
fault is it that our conscience was not as good then 
as it is now? 

It is more or less our own fault always. The 
fault is not in following the bad conscience, but in 
not having a good one. And the conscience might 
have been a good one. 

The question then comes back to us, What makes 
a good conscience? 

The answer is, first of all things, knowledge; 
the knowledge of what we ought to know. But 
you will say every man, as he is a man, has 
this knowledge. True. Every man has the law 
of nature written in his heart : this law can never 
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be wholly obliterated from the heart of any man 
while he has his reason; but this law may b6 
obscured, may be corrupted by education, by as- 
sociation, by neglect, by wilfulness long indulged 
in, by habits unconsciously contracted; the sins 
of the parents revived in the children, the sins 
of the community multiplying themselves in their 
contagiousness, till, as was the case with the old 
Romans, even what knowledge men can, not help 
but hold, is held in unrighteousness ; and the know- 
ledge itself, the law of nature, the very « truth of 
God» is practically « changed into a lie. > Yet, 
because men sin without remorse, because their 
light has become darkness 'and their conscience 
seared into insensibility, they are not therefore 
excusable. 

But how, you will ask. How was it, nay how is 
it now, when the Christian world is looking upon 
what we are looking upon, how is it that the know- 
ledge which is implanted in us, which our natural 
reason teaches us, how i? it that it can be corrupted 
to this extreme degree? 

How? 

It is, as the great Apostle teaches us, because we 
do not necessarily or easily love this knowledge. 

Reason, which teaches us the law of nature, teaches 
us something more than to know the law, it teaches 
us that we ought to love it. The knowledge which 
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is not- loved is by little and little put away from 
us ; it is only when it is loved that it is cultivated. 
Let it be ever so little misliked, it will be neglect- 
ed, will soon be at least a little corrupted: and the 
beginnings of this corruption are like the letting 
out of water. 

It is the established order of God that « a strong 
delusion » follows the knowledge of the truth, where 
that truth is received without the love of it. The 
want of love makes knowledge idle; the want of 
love is therefore unrighteousness; and, the characte- 
ristic of unrighteousness is « deceivableness. » 

And what was true of the natural law for the 
old Romans and Thessalonians, is true for us also 
of the Gospel. Our knowledge of it will not be 
worth applying, our consciences will never be good 
consciences, if, with the knowledge of the truth in 
Christ, we have no love of that truth; that is, no 
love of God as he is revealed to us in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

But St. Paul had that love, and he was «persuad- 
ed that neither tribulation, nor distress, nor famine, 
nor nakedness, nor peril, nor sword, nor death, nor 
life, nor things present, nor things to come» could 
ever separate him from that love. And yet St. Paul 
it is who says, we « trust we have a good conscience, 
in all things willing to live honestly. » 

Who then can be proudly secure of his own 
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conscience? «Wlio can tell how oft he offendeth? 
P cleanse thou me from my secret faults. » 

Let us then first of all things have the firm will 
to live honestly, come what may. Let us strive to 
make good use of our reason and of revelation ; let 
us seek to know all our relationships and all our 
duties ; let it be a part of our business to seek know- 
ledge in the art of living like men of sense and 
virtue, and like followers of Christ Jesus our Lord. 
And above all let us learn to love the truth as we 
find it out, to love tLe knowledge we acquire. Then 
we shall have courage to apply it to ourselves; and, 
like the Apostle, we also may begin to « trust » that 
our conscience is a good one. 
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THE SACERDOTAL PBINGIPLE. 

PBKAOHKD OOTOBKB 15. 1874. 



Heb., IX, 26. 

2f<tw once in the end cf the world hath he appeared to put atcay sin 

hy the sacrifice of himself. 



In a remarkable speech made some ten days ago 
by a loyal and distinguished churchman, a Chief 
Justice of England, in answer to the question, 
« What is it that has so profoundly stirred up the 
minds of the people of England ; and in what was 
it that these two great bodies, the upper and lower 
Houses of Parliament, represented in their heart 
and integrity the feelings of that people ? » we are 
told that this stirring up of the heart of the people 
and this joining with them hand in hand of Lords 
and Commons, was in reprobation of «what may 
be termed the Sacerdotal Principle, as implied in 
the doctrine and ritual of a certain number of our 
clergy. » 

The question immediately arises, What is meant 
by the Sacerdotal Principle? 

It has been supposed that there is some difficulty 
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in defining the term. But we have only to go to 
the Church which is built upon it to have it defined 
very accurately. And it would certainly seem to le 
the duty of every clergyman of our Church to know 
what the definition of it is. Indeed, since the work- 
ing of the Principle is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest of the problems of the day, it would almost 
seem the duty of every intelligent, or at least of 
every cultivated Christian man not to be wholly 
wholly ignorant of the matter. 

Ignorance may easily be a sin. What then is 
ignorance ? and when is it a sin ? 

Ignorance, speaking generally, is not knowing 
those things which we are capablo of knowing. 

When these things are things which we are 
bound to know, not to know them is a sin: our 
ignorance is then a sin. 

Every man is bound to know tha universal moral 
law. Every Christian is bound to know the chief 
articles of his faith. And all are bound to know 
what appertains to their trade or their profession, 
to their state of life, or to any office they may have 
voluntarily accepted. 

Ignorance therefore of any thing which a man 
is bound to know, but which through negligence 
he does not know, is a sin. It is dishonesty. 

Of course it is no sin for a man not to know 
what he has not the means of knowing ; any more 
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than it is a sin not to know what he is not bound 
to know. 

Ignorance moreover is not only sometimes a sin, 
but it is sometimes a very grievous sin : for instance, 
when it springs not so much from negligence as 
from deliberate purpose; from a desire not to know 
whatever would leave us without any appearance of 
excuse for what we say or do. And this sort of 
ignorance is by no means an uncommon one. Yet 
it amounts to saying to God, in the words of the 
Book of Job, « Depart from us: for we desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways. » It really amounts to 
this. For aversion from the knowledge of the truth^ 
however little we may think so, is aversion from God. 

Now let us consider how much we are bound to 
know of the faith in Christ Jesus our Lord as re- 
vealed to us in the Scriptures; or at least how 
much our spiritual pastors are bound to teach us. 

Certainly, if there is one thing more than another 
that we are bound to know, or that our spiritual 
pastors are bound to teach us, it is that there has 
been made to us the revelation of the text; namely, 
that Qhrist Jesus, the only begotten Son of God, 
suffered death upon the Cross for our redemption; 
that he then and there made the sacrifice which all 
other sacrifices prefigured or symbolized; and that 
the sacrifice once made was a full, perfect and 
sufficient satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
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world. «Now once (once for all) in the end of 
the world hath Christ appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself.* 

The word sacrifice, as we all know, is largely used 
in a figurative sense, not only in ordinary conver- 
sation, but in. Holy Writ. Not only is any thing 
done out of reverence to God, as prayer or praise or 
thanksgiving, called "sacrifice; but the giving of our 
money or our time; the relinquishing of a benefit, 
of an honour, of a pleasure, is also called a sacrifice. 

But nobody of ordinary intelligence is ever de- 
ceived by this figurative use of the word. 

What in its literal meaning constitutes a sacrifice, 
is the oflFering to God, by a priest, of some sensible 
object, for the benefit of some person or persons. 
These are the four things which, according to 
St. Augustine, are to be considered in every sa- 
crifice: 1. God to whom it is offered. 2. The priest 
by whom it is offered. 3. The thing which is 
offered. 4. The person or persons for whom it is 
offered. • 

The Church of England and her daughter 
Churches acknowledge no such sacrifice. In her or- 
dination service the words, {Accipe potestatem offe- 
rendi in ecclesia sacrijicium tarn pro vivis qvxim per 
^riortuis.) which, it is pretended, convey the power 
of offering it, are wholly struck out. The Lord's 
Supper is known in our ritual, only as a sacrament ; 
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and « the sacrifices of masses » are declared to be 
« blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits. » 

There is no mistaking then what is meant by 
the word sacrifice as applied to the administration 
of the Holy Communion; or by the word priest- 
hood as inseparably conjoined with sacrifice. 

He who oflFers sacrifice is placed; or places him- 
self, between God and the people. And the special 
office of a sacrificial priest is accordingly defined 
to be that of « Mediator between God and the 
people » (JProprie officium sacerdoUs eat esse Media- 
torem inter Deum et populum.) 

Sacrifices of some such sort were wont to be 
offered not only among the Jews but in all nations 
and in every age. AH of them however, consciously 
or unconsciously, referred to the one great sacrifice, 
the sacrifice of our Lord upon the cross. Ho him- 
self the true High Priest, offering up to the Almighty 
Father his human body for the sins of the whole 
world; the only competent Mediator between God 
and men. 

To maintain that, after this sacrifice, any other 
ever can be necessary, or, at the hands of Christians, 
ever can be acceptable to God ; to maintain that 
the sacerdotal office can ever be revived; to main- 
tain that any man can ever again stand Mediator 
between God and men is, as our Church has de- 
clared it, nothing less than « blasphemous. » 
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And it is in protesting against this feigned priest- 
hood that our Beformed Church stands as upon a 
rock. One victim, One sacrifice, One High Priest, 
«One Mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus. » 

This is the foundation laid of Grod himself for 
his holy Church; a foundation earlier than the 
foundations of the world, Jesus Christ « the Me- 
diator of the new Covenant.* Other foundation 
can no man lay, or dare presume to lay, without 
setting up or presuming to set up a succession of 
Jesus Christs upon the earth and a daily miraculous 
multiplication of sacrifices, as upon the cross, to 
eke out the unfinished sacrifice of Calvary. 

And this, and nothing else but this, is what a 
sacerdotal priesthood takes upon itself. The priest 
assumes to be Christ himself, while he is offering 
up the sacrifice. The words of St. Augustine arQ 
« Sacerdos ipse Christus qfferens, » 

And this, and nothing else but this, is the foun- 
dation upon which is built the stupendous fabrick 
of the Papal Polity. It is not on her boasted unity, 
or Catholicity, or orthodoxy ; not on her pretended 
infallibility; not on the bewitching attractiveness 
of her worship of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints; 
not on all «the great abundance of her enchant- 
ments ; » but on her giving the attributes of God- 
head to her priesthood. It is this that, deep laid 
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in the weaknesses of our fallen nature, is the foun- 
dation of the whole power and polity of the Church 
of Rome. • 

Upon the dogma of a real sacrifice, — the altar re- 
presenting the very cross; — and upon the consequent 
Christship of the priest, is built auricular confession 
and sacramental absolution; upon this is built a 
rightful dominion over the individual and the uni- 
versal conscience ; upon this is built the Supremacy 
of the Spiritual and the subjection of the Civil 
Power; upon this are built the decrees of Trent, 
which make temporal rulers and legislators the 
police agents of a mightily and widely organized 
hierarchy. 

The constitution of this hierarchy, the limits of 
the Pope's authority are matters of high expediency; 
but they have been disputed about by Popes them- 
selves and by Doctors canonized as Saints. Personal 
infallibility is a development of our own day. 

-But Peter's Primacy and Papal infallibility might 
never have been contended for; and yet the divine 
character of every priest might not the less have been 
a dogma; and the enforced subjection of any man 
invested with that divine character to any civil tri- 
bunal upon earth, might not the less have been, like 
Pope Leo's subjection to the Emperor or our Lord's 
submission to the sentence of Pontius Pilate, held 
to be enforced submission to iniquity triumphant. 
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A man may hold with Pope Anaclete, with 
Cyprian and St. Jerome, that all the Apostles were 
endowed with equal power and equal" honour by 
our Lord: he may maintain with Jerome that 
St. Paul would never have rebuked St. Peter if he 
had not known he was St. Peter's equal; he may. 
believe that the Pope and General Councils are 
liable to error in matters of faith; a man may do 
all this, and he may sincerely repudiate all sym- 
pathy with the See of Rome ; yet, while he holds 
that the Sacrament of the Lord's supper is also a 
sacrifice, and that, in the sacrifice, Christ is daily 
oflfered up, he is no more at agreement with any 
Protestant Church than if he accepted all the 
decrees of the late Council of the Vatican. It is 
a question of the foundation of the Church of God, 
not of any superstructure. 

Indeed, in the present organization of the Church 
of Rome, Christianity might almost be said to be 
an accident. Popery could be complete without it. 
But, granted the necessity of some religion for the 
existence of a community, and repudiating the 
necessity of the Atonement of our Lord ; — as the 
Church of Rome has done most solemnly in the case 
of the Virgin Mary ; — what is there that human 
weakness or human pride would more naturally 
long for than this mediatorial character in a priest- 
hood? The very fearfulness, the dim mystery of 
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its power, gives it fascination, a fascination which, 
even in the well-ordered and despotic Churcl^ of 
Borne, is too mighty to be regulated by hierar- 
chical authority or Councils Ecumenical. Witnesa 
the vain struggle century after century to reserve 
from priests the power of giving absolution to their 
paramours. 

The vast majority of Christians have never con- 
sidered, are very far from understanding fully, what 
is meant by a sacerdotal priesthood; but the deep 
instincts of the whole Protestant world teach it that 
the approach of it portends evil, unimaginable evil, 
in the family, in the Church and in the State. 

And this is the real cause of the late wonderftil 
uprising of the people of England , and of the un- 
precedented uniting together of all political parties 
as one man in defence of the great work of the 
Beformation. 

In leaving the question of Sacerdotalism, it may 
be well to add one word in justice to Lord Cole- 
ridge and to thousands of our fellow Churchmen who- 
feel with him. The Chief Justice, in the speech 
which has been quoted, makes it plain that he ii» 
£ar from being opposed to rites and ceremonies 
lawfully established or decreed ; « I delight, > his 
words are, « to worship in the full beauty of holi- 
ness; I fully appreciate and delight in magnificent 
architecture, and I find a frill, splendid and elabo- 
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rate ceremonial a great help to me in private 
prayer; yet I would rather for my own part have 
the barest bam that I have ever seen, with the 
barest and meanest ceremonial that ever existed, 
without the Sacerdotal principle, than the most 
magnificent cathedral and the most splendid cere* 
monial with it. » 

In conclusion and returning to the point from 
-wfhence we started, namely the sin of ignorance and 
the pity of it in so weighty a matter ; we may be 
allowed to quote the words of one of the most power- 
ful political organs of the day to confirm our own; 
< The .religious question is the central question of 
the age in which we live. If any man can in these 
days fail to see that it is so, that it pervades every 
department of human life and that the whole course 
of a man's political conduct must mainly depend 
upon the side he takes in it; he must be blind to 
the course of human affairs. » 

The truth of this may not now be as evident in 
the United States as it is in Europe: but the day 
is coming when it surely will be; and with the 
present accelerated pace of events, that day may 
not be far off. God grant that our country may not 
be found ignorant of its true interests nor our people 
less united in the defence of them than the people 
of the Mother Country. 
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THE KEYS. 



St. Matt., xvz, 19. 



/ laiU give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven ; and whatsoever 
ikon ahaU hind on earth ehall be honnd in heaven: and whatsoever ^tou 
eihaU loose on earth shall he loosed in heaven. 



This annunciation of a new sort of kingdom upon 
earth and this promise of the keys of it were made, 
as you know, to Peter. And this new kingdom 
was begun, and this promise was kept, not to 
St. Peter only but to the congregation of disciples, 
when they were all assembled together, upon the 
Sunday of the resurrection. We are told our Lord 
breathed on that little congregation and said unto 
them, « Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whosesoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them : whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained. » Whoever heard 
not the Church was outside of it. For all who 
were of it; for all who were admitted into the 
kingdom of heaven and were still alive upon the 
earth, the decisions of the Church were final. The 
man who neglects to hear the Church is no longer 
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to be looked on as of the Church; he is unto the 
Church as the heathens were, as all notorious sin- 
ners were. 

But, while the gift of the keys was expressly 
given to the congregation of the faithful, and it 
would seem to each congregation, and it was the 
Church which had the right to bind and loose its 
members; the power of admission to the Church 
was more strictly limited. And it was only to the 
eleven disciples, to whom our Lord appeared in the 
mountain, that he gave the command to teach and 
to baptize; and this, as he himself told them, be- 
cause it was necessary that repentance and remis- 
sion of sins « should be preached in his name among 
all nations. » And remission of sins, as St. Peter 
taught us all in his first sermon, was implied in 
baptism. « Repent and be baptized, every one of 
you for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, » that is to say, Ye 
shall receive the Holy Ghost. 

Bepentance and baptism; baptism and remission 
of sins are alike preached as necessary. The con- 
nection between them is no more to be comprehended 
than to be proved ; it is revealed to us by the Word 
of God, and is to be received by faith. All that 
reason can teach us is the expediency or the ne- 
cessity of some visible sign of admission into a 
visible society. 
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As for repentance, that is indeed a dictate of 
natural law; it is a part of justice. Reason and 
common sense teach every man that he should be 
sorry for whatever wrong he may have done, and 
that he should depart from iniquity: reason and 
common sense teach him that he should reform his 
will and amend his life. When therefore our Lord 
enjoins repentance he only enjoins what is already 
obligatory: but when he enjoined baptism, and 
made a second birth the means and the general 
condition of his good will and of the remission of 
our sins, he created a new obligation; he laid the 
foundation of a new kingdom; he created, as it 
were, a new world. 

This new kingdom, this new world, he called the 
kingdom of heaven or the kingdom of God : mean- 
ing thereby his holy Churchy the Church Catholic; 
called the kingdom of heaven, as contradistinguished 
from the kingdoms and commonwealths of the earth. 
And the word undoubtedly recognises and esta- 
blishes the distinction between spiritual and tem- 
poral, between Church and State: between citizen- 
ship in the Church and citizenship in the State : in 
other words, it recognises man as a social being in 
a religious or spiritual, as well as in a civil or 
political point of view. And the reason is obvious. 
Man is essentially a social being, made and or- 
dained to live in society. Solitude is a thing 
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abhorrent to our nature, because contrary to God's 
order of creation. Society, community is God'« law, 
not for the benefit of any one, or of any few, but 
for the benefit of all. 

* 

But, if men are to live peaceably and to promote 
each other's happiness in conmiunity, there must be 
laws to guide and restrain them in their words and 
deeds; and there must be means to punish any 
breaking of these laws. Men can not be left to 
act or speak always according to their own se- 
parate wills, or even their own separate consciences 
with impunity. Each must give up a portion of 
his individual liberty for the sake of general unity 
and concord. An implied or explicit engagement 
to do so is the condition of fellowship; and those 
who break the established laws of the community 
must either be driver^ out of it, or in some way 
made to stand by the compact which is supposed 
to be accepted by all, and to bind all equally. 

This is the law of all society, the law of nature; 
a part of that eternal law of justice which makes 
every human being a debtor to every other human 
being near him. It is tliis law which makes all 
men members of some civil community by the very 
fact of their birth and their gift of reason ; and it 
does so without any consent on their part; none 
the less however with all the obligations of citizen- 
ship as well as all its advantages. 
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But our Lord established a new commnnity, a 
community which he called the kingdom of heaven, 
though planted on the earth. Into this kingdom 
no man is bom naturally. Nevertheless he must 
somehow or other be born into it in order to be a 
member of it. And, in as much as it is a visible 
kingdom, it was necessary there should be some 
visible sign of this new birth: the man was to be 
bom of water, and this regeneration was what 
made him a citizen of the new kingdom, and gave 
him all the rights of citizenship ; remission of sins, 
the gift of the Holy Q-host, the new birth of the 
spirit being the first of them. All these rights were 
his; but they were his conditionally. The rege- 
neration of water is of course the only one the 
Church can take account of; the spiritual regene- 
ration is the secret of Almighty God. 

The words then of the diflferent texts, which have 
been referred to, may be considered as the Charter 
of the Church. Baptism was to confer citizenship : 
by water and by water alone was a man to be 
visibly born into it: for the rest, it was for the 
Church in its charity to suppose, what it was im- 
possible either to prove or to disprove, namely, that 
with the visible sign there went also the invisible 
grace. One thing is quite certain to the believer, 
that it was from no want of faithfulness on the 
part of God if it were not so. 
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For every true penitent, as he came out of the 
waters of baptism, his past life was done with ; it 
had been buried; a new life was begun; and, so 
far as the guilt of actual transgression and penalties 
in the next world were concerned, he left the font 
as free as the new born babe ; his baptism was Hot 
a mere membership of a new community; it was 
remission of all his sins and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 

A man's being thus born into a new world and 
made a citizen of a new kingdom in no way in- 
terfered with his old allegiance or liberated him 
from any of his obligations of subjection to natural 
law or to the civil institutions of his country. No 
particle of civil jurisdiction was ever given to the 
Church. Nothing that belonged to Civil Govern- 
ment was to be usurped by it. The sword belonged 
as much as ever, as universally and as exclusively 
as ever to Caesar. The Church appealed wholly 
and solely to the inner man ; professing not so much 
as to prove its own dogmas; leaving them to be 
taken upon trust and having for its object a future 
more than a present happiness. 

The status then of the baptized, before the Chm'ch 
on earth, is established. Before God it is another 
matter. Repentance was, as has already been said, 
the condition of the spiritual benefits of baptism; 
but it was a condition which God alone could 
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know to be fulfilled. Fulfilled however or unful- 
filled, not the less was the character of Christian 
stamped upon the baptized and his new birth into 
the visible Church established; and with it, until 
forfeited, he was endowed with all the rights and 
privileges of membership. 

Until forfeited. For the Church has of course 
the same power and authority, — saving the prior 
authority and supremacy of Civil Government, — 
which the eternal law of order gives to all asso- 
ciations voluntary or involuntary, namely those of 
self government and self protection. As the Church 
has power and authority to name the conditions of 
visibly entering into it, so it has power and autho- 
rity to fix conditions for remaining in it. Here 
however the rights of the Church begin and end. 
All beyond this, any jurisdiction over the person 
or over the property is an usurpation of the pre- 
rogative of the Temporal or the Civil power. 

There is no rational difficulty in thus understand- 
ing what is meant by the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven as promised to St. Peter and to the Church. 
Those whom the disciples or the Church judged 
worthy were admitted into the kingdom: those 
whom they thought unworthy were shut out. To 
maintain that the Apostles or the Church had the 
keys of the heaven of a future world, is to maintain 
that they had the keys of hell also: for to shut 
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heaven is assuredly to open hell. And it is not to 
be supposed that any thing in revelation, rightly 
understood, is contrary to reason. But it is certainly 
contrary to reason to suppose that our Lord meant 
to confer a power which , — with reverence be it 
spoken, — he was not able to confer. Sins cannot 
be forgiven, their guilt and penalty cannot be re- 
moved without the cooperation of the sinner. And 
he only who knows the heart can say, when there 
is, or when there is not, true repentance. Nay! 
had any man miraculously revealed to him the spi- 
ritual condition of any other man, he could still no 
more remit sins in this sense than he could create 
a world. To receive remission of sjns, as St. Peter 
tells us, is to receive the Holy Ghost; but it is not 
in the power of man to confer God. Baptism of 
itself confers no grace: the water of baptism no 
more remits sins than the waters of Jordan cleansed 
the leprosy of Kaaman the Syrian. 

But baptism, if it do not confer grace, is ne- 
vertheless the ordained, ordinary means of grace. 
We are thereby not only incorporated into the 
kingdom of heaven upon earth, into the visible body 
of Christ, but we are incorporated into his passion 
and deftth. We are baptized, as the Apostle says, 
into his death ; as if w:e ourselves had died upon 
the cross, as if we ourselves had paid the penalty 
and earned the remission of our sins. And this is 
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what we should always most gratefully remember 
and most devoutly feel whenever we profess to 
« acknowledge one Baptism for the remission of 
sins. » 

In an adult^ of course^ the spiritual death must 
be real before there can be any spiritual new birth: 
there must be death unto sin, before there can be 
any new life unto holiness ; there must be the will 
to lead a new life, before ihe habits of a new life 
can be formed or we can receive of* God's fullness 
and grace for grace. 

There are two other questions connected with the 
subject. 1. To whom the commission of our Lord 
to teach and to baptize reaches. 2. Whether any 
other Sacrament than that of Baptism was instituted 
by our Lord for the remission of sins. 

With regard to the first question, the Church of 
Rome, while she rfegards assembled Bishops as the 
only authorized official teaching body, yet allows 
laymen to preach, and even women to teach pri- 
vately; and she allows both to baptize in cases 
which she considers of necessity. Indeed not only 
is baptism by a Christian woman held valid, even 
when unlawful; but proper baptism by a Jew or 
Infidel is also held equally valid with that of any 
priest; remission of sins and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost therefore equally going along with such 
Baptism. 
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It would be difficult to find in Holy Scripture 
any warrant for such extension of what originally 
was the prerogative only of the Apostles: though, 
even in the Apostolic times, it seems to have been 
extended to disciples generally. 

With regard to the second question, the Church 
of Rome answers affirmatively: and upon the truth 
of this answer is built her claim of Temporal Su- 
premacy for the Sovereign Pontiff. 

The Church of Rome holds that our Lord insti- 
tuted for the remission of sins a Sacrament suple- 
mentary to the Sacrament of Baptism; she holds 
that in so doing our Lord set up a visible, divine 
tribunal upon earth, with all necessary jurisdiction 
over the baptized in foro extemo as well as in foro 
conscientice. 

With this divinely established, universal juris- 
diction, the Church of Rome logically holds that 
there was ordained the right to enforce it, and that 
there goes, with the right, the duty to enforce it, 
even to the deposing of Emperors and Kings, when 
« possible and expedient. » 

By the dogma of the Sacrament of Penance, the 
tribunal of the Confessional is therefore every 
where set up as an earthly tribunal indeed, but a 
divine one also, and above all merely earthly ones; 
a tribunal from whose sentences there is no appeal, 
and whose sentences may be carried out in another 
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world if not in this, and for countless ages, in its 
prison house of Purgatory or even hell. 

The Church of England repudiates the notion of 
any such Sacrament; and in throwing down the 
foundation, she threw down the stupendous fabric 
of iniquity built upon it.. The first rubric prefixed 
to the order for Holy Communion peremptorily and 
absolutely nullifies all pretension to jurisdiction in 
the priest over the laity either in foro extemo or 
in foro consdentice. No sin and no amount of sins 
revealed in confession can give his Bishop or his 
Pastor the right to refuse any man admission to 
holy Communion. It must not only be open and 
notorious sin to give such right^ but such open and 
notorious sin that the congregation has been thereby 
offended. And, as Confession of the most heinous 
sin does not make it open and notorious, so neither 
does secret Absolution take the place of open de- 
claration of amendment. 

But, among the heaps of rubbish, which were 
burned by the framers of the English Book of 
Common Prayer, there were stones left for men to 
revive into a wall; such a wall as could at least 
be shot from and there be made no small stir and 
mischief. 

Our American Church has not stopped where the 
Church of England did. She has authoritatively 
struck out of her Book of Common Prayer every 
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thing that would even seem to have no horror of 
Auricular Confession. 

Whoever in his conscience feels bound to Sacra- 
mental Confession, is really so bound. He must 
obey, in this as in every thing, his conscience. 
But let no man under pretence of conscience, 
abandon the first principles of that eternal law of 
justice and veracity which every honest savage 
acknowledges himself bound by. The American. 
Protestant Episcopal Church has neither permitted^ 
as occasionally wholesome, nor tolerated as indiflfe- 
rent, the invention of Auricular Confession and Sa- 
cramental Absolution : she has utterly expunged it 
from her Liturgy; and he, who, professing allegiance 
to her and receiving from her position or emolu- 
ment, practises it, does so in culpable ignorance or 
in more culpable contempt of natural law and of 
personal obligations voluntarily and solemnly enter- 
ed into. 

In this Church the question of the Confessional 
is no more a question of doctrine or of discipline, 
than it is a question of geometry. It is a question 
of. the moral sense; where, be it remembered, self- 
delusion is not an excuse but a penalty. 
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BB NOT OYEBCOME OF EVIL. 



Bom., xu, 31. 
Be not overcome of evil, htU overcome evU with good. 

The Apostle's precept is a general one, but in 
the Epistle to the Romans, as read in the text, it 
is used in reference to a particular case. Of course 
to understand the particular application, we must 
remember the context. The words are to be taken 
along with those just before them, « Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath: (make room for it to pass away) for it is 
written. Vengeance is mine; I will repay, aaith 
the Lord. Therefore if thine enemy hunger feed 
him; » 

By enemy is evidently meant some one who has 
done us personally a wrong which righteously de- 
serves to be punished, that is, to be taken ven- 
geance upon. Vengeance as it is called, being a 
necessary part of every law ; necessary for the good 
of the community that wrong should be punished, 
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if for no other reason, at least for the prevention 
of future wrong-doings. 

The precept then is not addressed to the law- 
giver, nor to the judge, nor to those who are to carry 
into execution the sentence of the judge. The pre- 
cept is addressed to us as private persons and as 
Christians ; as brethren united together in Christ as 
the members of our body are united in the flesh; 
as such, when a wrong is done ourselves, or even 
others, we are warned not to let ourselves be .carried 
away by the wickedness of the enemy, that is, of 
the wrong doer ; we are warned not to let ourselves 
80 dwell on his wickedness as to lose all charity 
for him and to take pleasure in his punishment; 
nor to desire that the punishment he has deserved 
should reach him simply as the vengeance due upon 
him for what is irrevocably done and past. This 
would be to let his evil overcome our good : because 
it would be to let his evil turn our charity into 
something like hatred of the sinner. 

To avenge, or to try to avenge ourselves, that 
is, to punish wickedness simply for the sake of 
punishing, is not the province of a private indi- 
vidual. The Christian must leave that to God, or, 
what is the same thing, to the powers which are 
ordained of God. 

Indeed it has sometimes been doubted whether 
the precept which St. Paul has left us does not apply 
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to governments as well as to individuals. Even 
heatken Philosophers have held that human punish- 
ments are only justifiable as they are meant to 
be preventive of future evil, and not as avenging 
what is past: that is to say, that if it could ever 
be quite certain that no future evil would happen 
from leaving a particular crime unpunished, the 
punishment should be left to God; the hope being 
that wickedness will be overcome of charity, the 
evil overcome of good. 

Whatever may be argued about the duty of go- 
vernments, there can be no doubt about the duty 
of individuals; our Lord in his expressive, oriental 
style of warning has taught us that acceptance of 
coming as well as of past wrong is our duty; that 
is, of course, whenever there is the hope of our good 
thus overcoming others' evil ; or when the evil is an 
evil, is a wrong only against ourselves and known 
only to ourselves. Avenging, enforcing right^ pu- 
nishing wrong simply for our own sakes, simply for 
our personal rights or personal wrongs, and out of 
no necessity for our good name or our fortune, is 
clearly set down as unchristian. This however is 
the limit of the restraint put upon us. Forbearance 
is our duty. But we have other duties besides for- 
bearance; duties social, duties personal; duties as 
citizens, duties as rational beings. 

It is not in the order of Grod that the Civil 
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magistrate should hold the sword in vain, or that 
the wicked should go unpunished. 

It is not in the order of God that wickedness 
should be winked at by anybody, or that love for 
our fellow-men should make us the less hate eviL 
Far otherwise; wherever there is love of God or 
love of our fellow-men ; wherever there is true love 
of anything divine or beautifiil, there there is and 
must be hatred of all evil. Nay, the wise man 
teaches us, that not to hate evil is as it were to 
forget God, is to have cast off the fear of God, 
is to be without the beginning of wisdom. 

What i§ wisdom, what is the fear of the Lord? 
The fear of the Lord, says Solomon «is to hate 
evil ; » and anger against our brother becomes 
a virtue; it is just indignation when there is a 
righteous cause, and the anger is kept within the 
bounds of reason. Such anger is a necessity for 
the well-being of the world. « Without anger, says 
St. Chrysostom, knowledge will be of no profit, 
judgments will be disestablished, crimes will be 
perpetrated without restraint. » Nay, he declares, 
«he who is not angry, when there is just cause 
for anger, sins in not being angry. For Patience, 
when it is irrational, is the seed of vice, is the nurse 
of negligence, and allures not only the bad, but the 
good also, to what is bad. (« Qui cum causa non 
irascitur peccat, Patientia enim irrationabilis vitia 
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seminaty negUgentiam nutrity et ndn solum radios sed 
etiam honos ad malum invitaL » ) With the right heart- 
ed, indignation must follow on the heels of judgment; 
« when judgment shall return unto righteousness, 
all the upright in heart shall follow it. » 

But no just hatred of evil, no just anger against 
our brother, ever changes our relationship as neigh- 
bours, as brethren. 

All men are our neighbours, and we are to love 
all men; but then our love for our neighbour is to 
be without dissimulation; we are to love him, but 
we are to abhor his evil; and there is no true love 
for him if we do not abhor that which is evil in 
him. Not to do so, not to abhor his faults or his 
wickedness, is to let his faults or his wickedness 
triumph over our virtue. We are all overcome of 
evil, when we cease to hate it. We are all over- 
come of evil, when our love becomes dissimulation, 
when it becomes cowardice or self-seeking of anj" 
sort. 

There is no connection then between love of our 
neighbour and surrender to his vices. What love 
is stronger than the love that many a wasted mother 
bears her worthless child? What hate is deeper 
than the hate that mother bears his sins? Her 
good runs no risk of being overcome of her son's 
evil. Her love is without dissimulation. Her hatred 
of evil is, in herself at least, the triumph of her 
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good, the triumph of affection, the triuiiiph of 
humility, the triumph of patience, the triumph, who 
can tell how far, of good not overcome of evil. 

And this is the sort of hatred, of abhorrence, with 
which every true man, every reasoning man must 
abhor and hate all evil in its just proportion. 
Better to be born a fool, better to be incompetent 
to know or feel what is true and noble, what is 
divine and beautiful, than knowing it, not to love it, 
than knowing it, not to hate whatsoever is its op- 
posite. ( « Rationis sum compos^ veritatis sum capax^ 
sed utinam non forem si amor veri defuerit. » ) 

As was said in the beginning, the Apostle's pre- 
cept is a general one, just as wise and applicable 
where there is no personal enmity as where there 
is. In our homes, in our intercourse with society, 
in the world of business, whatever perverts our 
judgment of right and wrong-, whatever, without 
perverting our judgment, leads us into complacent 
patience with vice of any sort, leads us also 
into sin. 

Whether it be by the prestige of rank and riches, 
or by the tyranny of fashion, by our cowardice or 
our love of ease or of popularity ; to be thus led is 
to be overcome, is to yield ourselves servants to 
some sin. The ransomed of the Lord, we betray 
ourselves anew into bondage of men; of men too 
of the baser sort, when we let slip from us the 
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protection of just anger. We have sold ourselves for 
bondmen and bondwomen to our enemies. False- 
ness and deceit, irreligion, injustice , irreverence 
have overcome us: the world, the flesh or the devil 
has been too many for us. We are conquered, we 
are benumbed. We wink with the eye at what 
we ought to trample on; at recklessness and irres- 
ponsibility in men ; at insolence and immodesty 
in women: we drink the iniquity around us like 
water, and our taste has lost discernment of its 
bittemess- 

And, let us remember, this dulness of the moral 
sense is all acquired; it is no more natural than 
it is natural not to perceive the difference between 
sweet and bitter in our food. But our knowledge 
is as if we had it not: our judgment is disannulled; 
we have, as it were, achieved foolishness; and our 
folly is our sin. The good which was in us is over- 
come, because it was not defended; because we 
were not true and loyal to God and to ourselves 
any more than to our neighbour. Our love was 
not true love, but dissimulation: love fails when 
it begins to reckon; it must scatter itself abroad, 
it must be munificent, it must be triumphant or it 
must die. 

And, when it cannot triumph over other evils, at 
least it can triumph over death. Socrates triumph- 
ed and ordered what might be considered his Te 
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Deurriy when he drank the hemlock. The Baptist, 
triumphed none the less because the crown he won 
was martyrdom. Our Redeemer triumphed and his 
work was done, when He bowed his head and died 
upon the cross. . 
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THE LAW OF HATRED, THE LAW OF LOVE. 



Ps., ZV, 1, 4. 

Lord who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? Who shaU dwell in thy holy hiU 9 
He in whose eyes a vile person is contemned. 



Fb., cxxxix, 21, 22. 

Do not I hate them Lord that hate thee?.,.. I hate them 
with perfect hatred: I count them mine enemies. 



I remember in my younger days some verses 
of a highly popular writer, beginning with these 
words : 

" I have unleam'd contempt. ^ 

The poor poet had better have unlearn'd smell. 
Far better have unleam'd to distinguish between 
the stench of carrion and the fragrance of sweet 
flowers, than to have lost the sense of contempt for 
what is mean and vile, and so have lost the sense 
of admiration, love and reverence for what is holy 
and generous and noble and worthy of all good 
^•eport ! 
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There is a great deal of the same affectation of 
piety and charity in the way men often speak of 
hatred. 

Few things are more generally iinthought of 
than the law of hatred : and declamation has often 
been indulged in, and by distinguished men too, 
against the Gospel for forbidding us to hate our 
enemies, and enjoining us to love all men, our 
enemies included. 

The supposed discordance between the prophet 
David and the Gospel, or between the law of nature 
and the commandment of our Lord, ib wholly ima- 
ginary. What is real, is the confusion of ideas, 
growing out of want of learning or out of want of 
thought. First of all, hatred and anger are con- 
stantly confounded together and the effects of one 
attributed to the other. 

Hatred, as it is a vice, has one single object, 
namely to cause evil to another simply as evil, to 
do harm simj)ly as harm. 

^nger may have two causes; one a just and 
reasonable one, when it is virtuous; namely, the 
desire to have a wrong atoned for, or a crime pu- 
nished. The other an unjust one, when it is criminal, 
the desire of injury simply as injury to some one; 
and this anger may easily turn into wicked hatred. 
Still, in as much as anger originates in a sentiment 
of justice, or of what is supposed to be justice, 
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however violent it may be^ it never has the devilish 
character of the vice which we call hatred. 

But hatred, even of our dearest friends, as our 
Lord taught us, of father and mother; is by no 
means always vicious: far from it. In as much as 
love is the sole cause of anger, the « first root of 
all passions » (prcecedit omnes alias animi affectiones 
et est causa earum) ; when our love is well ordered, 
our hatred must be well ordered too : and it becomes 
as much a duty as love itself: indeed it is simply 
impossible truly to love and not as truly to hate. 

It is undoubtedly true that, in as much as to 
love is to wish a man good and to hate is to wish 
him ill, they are opposite and contradictory; but, in 
as much as to love whatever is truly beautiful and 
just and holy is a virtue, so to hate whatever is in- 
ordinate and iniquitous is equally a virtue ; because 
the two affections are identical. But the hatred of 
evil is by no means identical with the hatred of 
any human soul, — which I suppose is what is 
meant when the Gospel is called in question and 
the right to hate our neighbour is maintained. 

We all love in a certain sense, as inevitably as 
we live : for love is taking pleasure in what pleases 
us : and we all, as inevitably, hate what is repugnant 
to our love. But we are all born under a law, 
according to which our love, and consequently our 
hate, is to be governed or ordered. 
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Being then subjects, being under a law, our virtue 
is obedience. Our words, our actions, our thoughtp 
are right and loveable as they are ordinate; wrorg 
and hateful as they are inordinate ; that is, as tley 
are in accord, or as they are in disaccord with the 
order ordained of God, and therefore as they are 
helpful or hurtful to the good of all. 

Now we are taught that thoughts, words and 
deeds are inordinate, — and therefore hateful, — 
in three ways; they are contrary to reason, or 
they are contrary to the just law of the land, or 
they are contrary to moral law. These kinds of 
disorder, these offences against the divine order, 
are all mischievous and hateful; and no man who 
loves what is wise and wholesome and beautiful, 
but must hate them; and hate them in proportion 
as he loves whatever is the reverse. Those who 
are guilty of any of these offences against divine 
order are his enemies as they are God's ene- 
mies ; and so far they are hateful, and ought to be 
hated and to be shunned. Such hatred is not from 
any personal ill will, not from any offence to self- 
love, but from love of divine order and desire for 
human happiness. ^ To command us to love such as 
such, would be to command us to love thieves and 
murderers as thieves and murderers, and would be 
unnatural and absurd. And our Lord himself has 
BO explained his own commandment when he tells 
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US that if true good is our good, and only real evil 
evil in our eyes, then our hatred is as much a duty 
as our love, even though it be of father or mother 
or son or daughter, so far as they are evil. And 
this, is the « perfect hatred » for which David takes 
credit to himself when he cries out, « Do not I hate 
them O Lord that hate thee ? Yea I hate thein a» 
though they were mine own enemies. » 

Our Lord never meant, David never meant, that 
a man's being our enemy, or the enemy of our 
country, or the enemy of God, was to cut him oflF 
from the love of benevolence, from that wish for 
his true good which we owe in general to all men 
as they are men. On the contrary we are else- 
where taught, that a man's being our enemy should 
make us only the more ready generously to serve 
him upon any feir occasion. The hatred of the 
wicked is hatred of them as they are wicked, as 
they are patterns of disorder and teachers of re- 
bellion, as they are enemies of God and. man, as 
they are in antagonism to human reason, to civil 
law and to pure morality. 

And this hatred is not to be an empty or an idle 
hatred. 

It is the duty of all thoughtful and honourable 
men to do their share towards forming public sen- 
timent. Societies are held together not only by 
force of law and community of interests, but by 
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community of ideas. And there can be no com- 
munity of ideas unless the source of them be a 
common one. That common one can never be any 
other than religion; and religion for us can hence- 
forth never be any other than Christianity. . 

The enemies of Christianity then are our ene- 
mies. They are our enemies because they are the 
enemies of what binds us together, enemies of order 
and of society; and so far they are hateful; and, as 
far as possible, to be shunned and hated. But this 
hatred is no infraction of the law of charity, or of 
the duty of benevolence. Quite the contrary. It is 
true charity to wish and to labour for what is the 
best interest of all; true charity to wish disorder 
reduced to order, and crime visited with righteous 
punishment. 

The man, for instance, who is placed in a post 
for which his mental powers, his ignorance or his 
moral weakness render him unfit; so long as he 
occupies his post, he is an oflfence against reason as 
well as a wrong done the state; and no man who 
is rational, and at the same time honest and dis- 
interested, but must desire such a man's removal 
from a post which makes him, as the occupier of 
it, hateful. But this is not hating the man as he 
is a human soul, but as he is a nuisance which 
ought to be abated; and we should thus wish him 
to be abated, were he our father or our brother. 
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So again the man who, however fitted for his 
post, is insubordinate as a citizen, or as a civil or 
ecclesiastical official; the man who sets up his own 
opinion and acts upon it, disregarding the contract 
he has made or the law under which he holds his 
place; that man, by his insubordination to human 
law, outrages all law and is, so far, hateful; and 
here too, whoever is intelligent, and at the same 
time honest, cannot help but regard him as a nui- 
sance, and heartily desire him reduced to order or 
punished as he deserves. 

So again he who sins against the moral law, who 
makes promises he never cares to keep, who reck- 
lessly takes upon himself responsibilities he is un- 
equal to, who vouches the truth of what he knows 
not whether it be true or false, he who is a liar 
or a thief, a blasphemer, a slanderer, an adulterer, 
a murderer is to be hated; and whoever does not 
hate such a one, whoever does not wish him driven 
from society, condemned to prison or, if needs be, 
to the gallows, no more loves God or his fellow-men; 
no more loves justice or virtue of any sort, than 
he hates vice or villainy. 

Driving a man out of society, handing him over- 
to the jailer or the hangman has no more to do 
with wicked hating than giving just and severe 
counsel to a murderer whom, by some accident or 
other, righteous punishment cannot overtake. 
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There is no sort of incompatibility between loving 
a man with the love. of benevolence and the bringing 
of him to condign punishment. He who gives the 
fatal evidence, he who pronounces judgment, he 
who signs the death warrant, gives no more evi- 
dence of want of charity than the kindly chaplain 
who goes with the murderer to the gallows. 

No ! it is not the hatred of what is hateful, not 
the bringing to punishment of what is contrary to 
. God's order or to human reason or to human law; 
it is not this which is hateful; it is the dull tole- 
ration of what is hateful, that is hateful. It is 
indiflference to right or wrong; it is moral cowardice 
and self seeking that are hateful. 

And the measure of this indiflference to right or 
wrong is the measure of the social and civil, of the 
moral and' intellectual corruption of a community. 

What then makes what is generally meant by 
hatred the truly devilish vice it is, is its being 
directed not against what is really evil, evil in 
itself, but against what interferes with our desires 
or our interests; is, not the wishing to another of 
evil as the means of good, but wishing him evil 
purely as evil; wishing him evil> not even out of 
unjust anger, but out of envy. 

For envy is in general the root of wicked hatred. 
It is when the sight of our neighbour's good be- 
comes our evil, oflfends us, saddens us, and we hate 
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him* because of what oflfends or saddens us. It may 
be bis gifts of. nature or bis intellectual acquire- 
ments; it may be his wealth or the splendour that 
surrounds bim ; it inay be his success in the world 
of business or the world of fashion; but whatever 
it be, bis good has become our evil^ and we wish 
him ill because of it; we wish him deprived of it 
because we envy it, because it wounds our vanity 
or lessens our consideration. 

If this danger of envy and wicked hatred is great 
in every class, how much greater it must be in the 
lower and most numerous, it requires but little 
observation to be persuaded of. 

More even than the wide extension of the right of 
sufirage; our moral insensibility, our social and po- 
litical toleration of iniquity in men of high position, 
is the cause of the fearful growth of class envy and 
class hatred in our country of late years. The great 
mass of the ignorant and irresponsible, to whom we 
have given the rights of citizens and a predominant 
influence in the government of the Commonwealth, 
not only see men of their own condition leap by 
reckless speculation or sheer villainy into fabulous 
wealth; but they see men of culture and high in- 
telligence seduced to do the same. And they see 
the wealth purchase impunity; and not impunity 
only, but the highest posts. of honour in the gift of 
government, and recognition, — in spite of partial 
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infamy, — as members of that society which is called 
the highest. 

What can be expected but that the masses left 
in their poverty, should envy, and, out of envy, 
hate those who, in no sense their betters, and by 
no honest labour, with no pretensions to merit of 
any sort, have mounted so high above them? What 
can be expected but that the bitterest and most 
dangerous sort of class hatred should grow out of 
the daily sight of such a state of things as this? 

On the other hand what a safeguard to social 
purity, to public morality, to political prosperity, 
if misgotten wealth, or misgotteii eminence of any 
sort, brought with it at least no social, no personal 
respect ; if the dishonest millionaire were treated 
by all honourable men like Shakespeare's Shylock; 
if every- Christian man, like David, held the vile 
person in contempt, and, like David, hated the 
enemies of God, that is, of God's order, that is of 
righteousness, as if they were his own ! 

The certainty of contempt, of hatred and dis- 
grace; the certainty of having the doors of every 
honourable mansion barred against him, of having 
every brave man's salutation refused him, would al- 
most make the veriest miscreant renounce his mis- 
placed honours and teach him to value his wealth 
at its true worth; while it would tend to reconcile 
the poor to their doom of poverty and labour. But 
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where there is no fear of man any more than fear 
of God, and the profligate and base « come to un- 
derstand one another and to act in corps » — in the 
words of one of the wisest and most eloquent men 
of the last century, — « a more dreadful calamity 
cannot arise out of hell to scourge mankind. » 

There is no fear of any excess of hatred of this^ 
sort; for it is a hatred that springs out of love 
brotherly and well ordered; and of course, it can. 
only have the strength that such love gives it. And 
the man who cannot so hate even those who by 
nature are nearest and dearest to him, we have 
our blessed Lord's assurance, can never be truly 
his disciple. 
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RISH JUDGMENT. 



St. BIatt., yttt 1. 
Judge not that ye he not judged. 

To judge is to take upon one to do justice; to 
judge rightly is to distribute evenly to every one, 
without favour or aflfection, without fear or disfa- 
vour, his proper share of anything; or, it may be, 
to take away from one in order to give to another. 

Our judgments may be confined to our own hearts; 
or they may be uttered to our friends; or they 
may be published to the world at large, with more 
or less pretension to authority. Where the judge is 
lawfully set up to hear and settle causes between 
man and man, he becomes as it were a representa- 
tive and minister of God, and, as Moses said, « the 
judgment then is God's. ^ This is necessaiy for 
the order and well-being of the world. 

Judgment is an aflfair of the intellect and not 
of the will: for the knowledge of the truth is ne- 
cessary to right judgment ; and truth is the busi- 
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ness of the intellect. While the natural cry of the 
human vill is ^always, « Who. will shew us any 
good?» the whole desire of the understanding is 
to know the truth and see things as they truly are. 

Evidently therefore a clear perception is neces- 
sary to a right judgment; and to judge without 
certain knowledge is to judge presumptuously and 
rashly. The habit of rash judgment is a sin too 
which is contagious: it spreads, and he, who is 
guilty of it in regard to others, will have it surely 
paid back to him in return ; while he who is careful 
not to judge will assuredly himself escape a great 
deal of misjudgment. 

Our Lord, in the text, referred of course to mat- 
ters that are doubtful, or, in themselves, indifferent. 
A matter that is clearly right, or clearly wrong, 
evidently waits for no judgment ; righteousness 
itself is turned to judgment, and the whole of what 
St. Paul says in the Chap, xiv of his epist. to the 
Romans, may be looked upon as a commentary on 
our Lord's words, or rather an exposition of theui; 
«Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, but 
not to doubtful disputations : for one believeth that 
he may eat all things; another who is weak, (that 
is weak in faith, or weak in intellect) eateth herbs. 
Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth 
not ; and let not him which eateth judge him that 
eateth not, for God hath received him. Who art 
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thou, that judgest another man's servant? to his 
own master he standeth or falleth. » 

Here it is evident: 1. That what St. Paul so 
sternly and indignantly denounces is the insolent 
assumption of authority by those whom the order of 
God has given no authority. 2. That such assumption 
as he denounces is judgment in matters indifferent. 
3. That it is the weak who are the ones likely to 
fall into this presumptuousness. 4. On the other 
hand, that the danger of the strong, of those whose 
judgment is right, is unjust contempt. «Let not 
him that eateth despise him that eateth not. » How- 
ever convinced a man he may be of his neighbour's 
folly, or however prudent he may be in with holding 
his own tongue from judgment, he is not, in the 
pride of his intellect or in the forbearance of his 
prudence, to despise his weak brother. But it is the 
weak brother himself who is warned against setting 
himself up to decide, as if he had a right to do 
so. « Let not him which eateth not, judge him 
that eateth. » 

The command then of our Lord is no prohibition 
of our forming, or of our expressing, a right judg- 
ment, both of persons and of things. Our reason 
is given us of God to guide us into right judgment, 
and so long as we live in the world, it must be our 
labour, with God's help, to form a right judgment 
in all things, and of all persons whom we come in 
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contact with ; otherwise we shall run our race bad- 
ly, considered either in reference to this world or 
to the next. 

Certainly there is one rule to be followed in 
judging things, and another in judging persons* 
Whether our judgment be right or wrong, it con- 
cerns only ourselves when it is a thing we judge 
of; we do the thing no wrong; and our whole con- 
cern is to find out all the good and all the evil that 
we can, and to weigh them impartially in the ba- 
lances. With persons, the responsibility is very 
different; our decision concerns them as well as us; 
our favourable decision may be unjust to ourselves 
and to many others; our unfavourable one may be 
unjust to him we judge. Our end in this case is 
then not only to see matters as they really are, but 
also to see them as he sees them; that is as the 
person about whom we are forming an opinion sees 
them. We not only are mistaken, but we are doing 
wrong, if we think meanly or cruelly of any one 
who, all things known and considered, deserves not 
to be so thought of. 

On the other hand, it is not to be forgotten that 
suspicions are one thing and judgments are ano- 
ther. Suspicions may be just or unjust according 
to their grounds; but they are more or less invo- 
luntary; judgments however are deliberate; and, 
when it is to persons that they refer, they should 
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always lean to the favourable side, even in the 
interest of justice: for though justice is strictly- 
paying what is due ; neither more nor less, so much 
money for so much value received or labour done, 
so much honour, so much gratitude, so much obser- 
vance,* so much favour, so much affection; still it 
is most evident that it is generally from inadequate 
payment, that weak man must ever fail in justice ; 
« What shall I reiider to the Lord, for all his be- 
nefits towards me?» cries out David. «Who can 
repay a parent, so much for so much, and no 
less?» says one great heathen moralist. «Not all 
the world can make any adequate return for great 
public virtue ; » says another. And the sum of for- 
bearance, of forgiveness, of observance, of sympathy 
and assistance due to all men on the ground of 
Christian brotherhood, who can ever hope to pay, 
or even to know how io pay in just and equal 
measure and proportion? 

For justice is not like love, which has it grades 
and order, to one so much, as he is so much the 
nearer; to another so much the less, as he is so 
much further off. Justice is what is due, and no 
whit less than what is due, to all men equally* 

Here then appears the wisdom of that other pre- 
cept; « Judge not according to appearances, but 
judge righteous judgment.* Not only must we 
not presume, in our weakness, to decide for others 
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and to judge them in matters which are indifferent 
or uncertain; but even in matters which are un- 
doubtedly immoral or mischievous; we are not only 
to be on our guard against hastiness, rashness and 
uncharitableness^ but we are to wait for knowledge, 
— not indeed before we take precautions, but — be- 
fore we pronounce judgment. It is one thing to 
know an act to be immoral, and another to know 
the doer to be wicked. A falsehood is not the less 
a falsehood because he who utters it believes it to 
be true ; but however inexcusable the man may be, 
however much he may have meant mischief, at least 
he is not a liar. 

Appearances then are not knowledge, and there- 
fore not enough to judge by righteously. 

But knowledge is not all that is necessary to 
judge righteous judgment. The understanding must 
be master of the man, that is of the will. But too 
often the will commands the understanding instead 
of being itself under the controul of reason. 

Hence there must be a certain fitness in the moral 
character of a man to enable him to judge fairly 
of any virtue or its opposite. It is only as a man 
loves and practises any virtue that he is fit or able 
to judge of it; and thus it happens that the wise 
in counsel are not always the wisest in judgment. 
For, as the old theologians teach us, the wise in 
counsel look to the means, while the wise in judg- 
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ment look to the end: and this last is the perfect use 
of reason as well as the true practice of virtue ; for 
to look to the end is to look to what God has or- 
dained that we should look to; so that, as St. Paul 
tells uSy it is only the spiritual, the diviner man 
who judgeth all things. 

This sympathy with virtue, — that is, with rea- 
son, that is, with the law of God, — is as necessary 
then to righteous judgment as reason itself. The 
drunkard can be no judge of temperance ; the pro- 
fane reprobate of what is reverend and holy ; the 
lustful man of what is purity ; the habitual double 
dealer of what makes truth and loyalty. These 
can no more judge righteously than the man who 
has lost his reason from anger, or firom envy or from 
hatred, can be a righteous and impartial judge of 
any thing connected with the man who has driven 
him mad. 

According to the beautiful, old familiar simile, 
the mirror that reflects an object must be perfect 
to reflect it truly. 

What then are the faults and vices which we are 
to guard against? 

Precipitancy or rashness, and arrogance. Both 
of these vices are, as St. Paul leads us to infer, 
chiefly vices of the intellect; they prove a want 
of understanding. But the weakness of intellect 
in our weak brethren does not excuse them from 
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sin; for precipitancy or rashness never happens 
except in n^lecting what little sense the weakest 
of lis all are bom with. A man must be bom a 
fool to be excusably precipitate in judging ; just as 
a man must be actually blind, innocently to walk 
from off a precipice. 

Arrogance, as well as precipitancy or rashness, 
is a sin against right reason, but it is a more 
deliberate sin of a pride also. The latin word for 
pride is superbia or aboveness; and pride is simply 
the setting of oneself above what one is, or in 
other words the setting of other people lower than 
they ought to be. And, whether this arrogance 
be really the thinking too highly of oneself or, as 
it is much more apt to be, only the vainglorious 
desire of making others think so, it is still equally 
a sin. In itself pride is indeed the greater sin; 
but yet vainglory is the mother of the vice which 
of all others our Lord most frequently held up to 
reprobation; the vice I mean that is called hy- 
pocrisy, but which we would call histrionism; or 
playing a player's part for the sake of notice and 
admiration, a species of mendacity. 

Of course the remedy against the danger of these 
sins and vices is the remedy against the danger of 
all sins and vices. The remedy is the being Chris- 
tians, the following of Christ, the learning to be 
meek and lowly. 
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Let us sincerely trj to do this, and superadded 
grace will not be wanting to make us perfect as well 
polished mirrors are. We shall truly receive or 
apprehend what comes before us, and we shall truly 
reflect to others what we have truly apprehended 
ourselves. 
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ANGELS. 



HxBm I, 7. 
Who maJeeth his angels spirits. 

In matters where knowledge must depend wholly 
upon revelation y it is not for us to attempt to be 
wise above what is written, or to desire to be so. 
' Our business is to be contented with learning, 
meditating and drawing consequences from tho9e 
things which are « revealed unto us, and which be- 
long unto us, that we may do all the words of the 
law of God. » 

The existence of a higher order of beings than 
ourselves is learnt of a certainty only from reve- 
lation. It is simply a matter of faith and can there- 
fore in no way be known or proved. 
; The probability of the existence of such beings 
is doubtless very great. God's order in the world 
of what we see, is an order of gradation, of rising 
step by step from one perfection to another; and, 
without any help from revelation, multitudes in all 
nations and men of all ranks of intelligence, have 
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lived and died in the conviction of the existence 
of purely spiritual beings^ of beings intellectual but 
incorporeal. Our knowledge, our reason can never 
reach beyond this probability. The fact is a -su- 
pernatural one, and it must have remained for ever 
among the secret things of God but for the Bible. 

Of course then it must be from the Bible that 
we learn all that we can learn of angels, either 
good or bad. And from the Bibje we learn first 
of all that they are spirits ; that is, that they are 
incorporeal, and therefore naturally immortal. 

Certainly God could have made them corporeal 
and yet their bodies incorruptible; as we believe 
that our own future bodies shall be, and as the. 
glorious body of our risen Lord is now and shall 
ever be; but our immortality, our incorruptibility 
is a supernatural gift, not a natural attribute. 

How it is that the angels have form without ma- 
terial bodies is not easy for us to understand. And 
indeed Augustine and Bernard of Clairvaux seem 
to attribute airy bodies to them; bodies no more 
material than light; but the ancient and more ge- 
neral, but less intelligible opinion is probably the 
true one. 

On the other hand, we are clearly taught that 
the angels are permitted and have the capacity ta 
assume bodies and to become visible to human eyes; 
as in the case of those who appeared to Abraham 
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and Loty to the blessed Virgin; to Zacharias and 
to others. But these bodies can only be appearan- 
ceS; or at least not living bodies: and; so far as 
angels are concerned, they are unnecessary; no or- 
dinary angelic functions being dependent on them* 
Such bodies are assumed for our sake only, for our 
necessity. 

One consequence of this is that the angels oc- 
cupy no space, however they may be visible. 

It must not however for a moment be supposed 
that, because the angels are without bodies, they 
can therefore be in more places than one at the 
same time : for the angels like ourselves are finite 
beings. God only is infinite and everywhere pre- 
sent at all times. Consequently wherever the angela 
are sent, or wherever they are on ordinary service^ 
there they are, in that one place, and no where else* 

With regard to the knowledge of angels, it may 
be supposed that they know intuitively all that we 
can ever know from science or experience ; because 
they know the causes of what happens. And not 
only do they know things in general, but it is cer- 
tain that they must know things also in detail; as, 
for instance, all that any single man may reveal of 
himself in his words or actions. Otherwise it could 
not be said that the angels are given charge over 
us, to keep us in all our ways. 

But the angels can neither know the unrevealed 
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thoughts of the hearts of men, nor can they know 
future contingencies or any things that are condi- 
tional in the future; unless they are revealed to 
them by God. God only sees the hidden things of 
the heart; God only sees the future as if it were 
now present; he only sees all things as they are 
and as they are to be. ^ 

Certainly wise men often have a marvellous fore- 
sight of events, even of men's fature actions; and 
the angels must have this in a far greater degree 
not only than the wisest human looker on^ but often 
in a greater degree than the individual man him- 
self; in as much as our secret motives are oftentimes 
more a secret to ourselves than to many others. 
A very little thing, such even as a change of coun- 
tenance, may betray the, perhaps unconscious, 
double purpose of a man to other not extraordinary 
men; and doubtless these elevated and immortal 
intelligences must have, independently of their vast 
experience, a far more subtle perception in this way 
than any, the wisest of mankind. 

But to know future things, independently of any 
causes; to know accidents and contingencies; to 
know thoughts yet wholly in the mind; to know 
affections and intentions of the heart and will ; this 
belongs to God alone. 

If then the highest angels are not able to know 
the secret thoughts either of their fellow-angels or 
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of men/ much less are they able to know the 
thoughts of the Almighty. 

Thus, when our blessed Lord had entered upon 
his mission and assumed our nature, it may well 
be supposed that the holy angels could only know 
by revelation that the divine creature born of the 
Virgin was the Son of God. Satan would hardly 
have led the man Christ Jesus, into a mountain, 
to shew him the world and tempt him with the 
possession and the glory of it, if he had known him 
to be truly God as well as man. The things of 
God knoweth neither angel nor devil any more than 
man, but only the spirit of God. Angels, even the 
highest, know the mysteries, and only so much of 
the mysteries of faith, as, like ourselves, they learn 
by revelation. 

But, while the angels are limited in knowledge 
and intelligence, they, — or at least the holy ones, — 
must be beyond the reach of deception. 

The angels, as it is said, know because they un- 
derstand ; but « nothing except truth can be under- 
stood. » To suppose that one can understand an 
untruth, is absurd. Good angels therefore never 
are deceived ; they either know, or know that they 
do not know. Bad angels even can only be de- 
ceived about what is supernatural, or by their own 
perverse judgment of the hidden mysteries of God* 
The natural gift^ of angels would not be lost, nor 
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-would their natural knowledge be diminished ^ by 
their fall; and what had been revealed to them 
must always have remained with them. 

I say their natural gifts ; because all gifts which 
were above their own angelic nature^ all such as 
may have been superadded to them in aid of their 
keeping their first estate, would have been lost 
when once they fell. So far as holiness or good- 
ness is concerned, their fall was to them what death 
is to us. After their probation ended, there was to 
he no change for them. The good angels were for 
ever established in holiness, th^ bad were for ever 
'self-established in perversity: their choice once 
made, their will was fixed immoveably. 

The will of evil angels. or of good was, just as 
ours is, wholly their own: just as ours is, it was 
free ; and no created being could ever force the will 
of man or angel. Of course the Almighty who 
created the will, could change it; but that could 
only be for the better; since God can in no wise 
be the author of any evil; and we are expressly 
i;old that it is God that justifieth. 

Hence it is a grievous error to suppose that an- 
:gels or devils can make us will anything, can make 
41S change our will. It is not in the order of Gpd 
that even God himself should force the free will of 
^ny one of his intelligent creatures, even though it 
he for good. 
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The will, according to God's order, must itself 
will, must be willing, must unite itself with the will 
of God and must freely cooperate with his gracious 
motions. 

With regard to the way in which God's holy 
angels minister to us and help us, it is not easy to 
know a great deal. It is far easier to know what 
they cannot do for us. The gifts of nature are not 
from them; the gifts of grace are not from them; the 
hope of glory is not from them. These all come 
from God our Creator, our Redeemer, our Comforter. 

Moreover our reason teaches us that the angels 
were not created for our sakes. A higher order 
of beings is not for a moment to be supposed created 
for a lower one : and man is of course lower than 
the angels. It is only as God's servants that they 
wait on us: not as our servants, but as fellow- 
servants with ourselves. 

• How they influence us, how they enlighten us, 
how they guard us, we neither know nor can know. 
Their works, like themselves, are not shown to us. 
It is enough to believe that each one of us has our 
guardian angel, and to believe that tie never will 
forsake us ; that, while we are exposed to tempta- 
tions from the devil, the gracious providence of God 
will continue to us the presence of his holy angels, 
and that in some mysterious way their ministry 
will help lis. 
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They are nearer to God than we are : they dwell 
in light; and may enlighten our darkness: they 
excel in strength, and, in our weakness, as in the 
human weakness of our divine Master, they may 
love to make us partakers of their sted£Etstness ; and 
as the measure of their holiness and happiness is 
full, so too the fall measure of their love must 
make them desire our holiness and happiness; and 
it is a sweet and wholesome thought to imagine 
them near us, to imagine them about our bed and 
about our path and, above all, adding a sweet in- 
cense of sympathy in all the prayers and praises 
we send up to the throne of God. 

Strange to say we Christians in this age seem 
often less capable of realizing the existence of 
purely spiritual beings than the more enlightened 
of the Greeks and other heathens. And the reason 
is we are so utterly materialized. The muhiplica- 
tion of our animal comforts, and even of our esthetic 
enjoyments, seems to have made us only the more 
animal. We have few thoughts or cares for any 
thing which we cannot see or feel or hear, or that 
does not tell \is of something sensible, or is not, as 
it is called, sensational. When we leave the re- 
gions of the senses our talk becomes conventional, 
our words are only words, and often less intel- 
lectually suggestive than the tinkling of a bell. 
Such words as holiness, as virtue, as duty, as love, 
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as beauty, mean nothing, have no spiritual idea in- 
separably associated with them. We might as pro- 
fitably hear the names of the angels recounted in 
our ears. We have never seen them, nor heard 
their voices. The words are empty words ; sounds 
that impart no thought. 

We can enjoy the fair sight of hill and valley; 
we can enjoy, the sweet melody of sweet sounds, 
the sweet fragrance of sweet flowers; we can un- 
derstand a penal obligation; we can keep our hands 
from stealing and our lips from lying; we can 
emulate the charity that pays down money; we 
can admire what is admirable in form or colour; 
we can perhaps even join reverentially in prayer 
and praise; but take away material adjuncts or 
interests from us ; and what a blank we are ! But 
imagine that we were conscious of the presence of 
pure intelligences; conscious that we were living 
surrounded by incorporeal beings like the angels, 
seeing things as the angels see them; feeding on 
high and holy thoughts for one hour only in tlio 
day. Ah ! If this were possible ! What different 
creatures should we be when we come back to a 
world where holiness means something outside of 
us ; where wealth is more than virtue ; where dis- 
tinction or even notoriety is more thought of than 
the consciousness of strict integrity ; where immo- 
desty, incongruity, gaudiness, are regarded as in- 

8 
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gradients of beauty ; where good means whatever is 
delightful; where honesty means what men honour; 
where useful means what brings a sensible return 
of profit. 

To think more of the invisible; to set our af- 
fections more on things above; to hold communion^ 
as it were^ with the angels that stand around us, 
would help to change all this ; would help us to 
see holiness and beauty and to love them, somewhat 
as we hope one day to see them and to love them, 
when we stand before the throne of God; and in- 
deed; if we had only the gift of divine intelligence; 
as we should even now see them and love them, 
where only they ever could be seen on earth, in 
the example of the man Christ Jesus. Ah! then 
indeed our minds would be renewed ; we should be 
transformed; and we wotdd prove how good, and 
acceptable, and perfect, is the will of God. 



I 
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THE PENALTY OF SIN. 



Ex., XX, 6. 

Fwr I the Lord ihy God am a jealom God, visiting the iniquity of the fathere 
upoH the ehttdren unto the third and fourth' generation of them that 
hate me* 

The order of God in the spiritual world is of 
course always in perfect, sometimes in evident ana- 
logy with his order in the physical world. The 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation, not only in 
moral and intellectual infirmities but also in bodily 
ones. It is the evident law of God's natural crea- 
tion as well as his judicial ordinance. The fact is 
before us^ it belongs to us for our good; and one 
use we are to make of it seems to be to learn from 
it a lesson of mercy as well as of responsibility; 
of mercy to ourselves as well as to our neighbour ; 
and of personal responsibility; who of us can guess 
how wide, how deep ! 

Our sins are not all our own. 

Our sins end not when they are forgiven. 

On the one hand, there are others who have their 
share in our culpability, and on the other, which of 
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US can tell how many, we may, consciously or un- 
consciously, less or more guiltily, how many I say^ 
we may have caused to sin, and so done a wrong 
which generation after generation may have bitterly 
to deplore and suflFer for. 

The origin of sin and its inheritableness is a 
subject which should be approached reverently. 
But at least the difficulty of it is a difficulty not 
so much of revealed as of natural religion. And the 
only means to help us in fathoming the mystery, so 
far as it can be fathomed, is found in revelation. 

The moment that the Almighty would put into 
execution his design of creating higher orders of 
beings, — such as men or angels, — he had to create 
them self-governing. And, if they were to be self- 
governing, they must be rational and also left to 
their own free choice of what they would do, and 
what they would leave undone, and thus must 
always be responsible for the reasonableness, that 
is the righteousness, of what they do, or what they 
omit to do and also of their deliberate thoughts. 

Moreover, if men were responsible, they must also 
be inevitably liable to punishment. 

Here then we have at least a clew to the origin 
and the necessity of evil, and of misery as the con- 
sequence of evil. We have only to consent that 
man shall not only be rational, responsible, and 
free, but that he shall be dealt with as rational, 
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responsible; and free; and we must acknowledge 
also his chance to sin^ and the inevitableness of mi- 
sery as the consequence of sin. 

We must acknowledge too a legitimate force in 
this inevitableness to induce men to be virtuous; 
especially when there is taken into account how 
durable^ how inheritable; as well as how inevitable, 
is this misery. 

How stro^Lg a bridle to passion, how strong a 
ward against vice or immorality or crime in a hus- . 
band or a father or a mother ; how strong a ward 
in the rulers of a community, should be the know- 
ledge of the certainty as well as the severity with 
which God's order makes each sin, so to speak, 
immortal I Pernicious words gone forth never can 
be recalled ; how much less deeds ? They will live 
on in their consequences as sure as they are done ; 
and they may live forever. 

You all no doubt remember the distinction 
between things wrong in themselves, things wrong 
in their own nature; and things which are only 
wrong because they are forbidden. 

Of course our first parents, when they were creat- 
ed, were created under some law: they were to 
stand or fall by some law. That law however could 
have no reference to any thing in itself sinful. 

Our first parents were not only created in the 
image of God, but they were created perfect. To 
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have commanded them to have no other gods, to 
do no murder, to bear no false witness, would have 
been as superfluous as to command them not to fly. 
It was impossible for them to sin in this wise ; evil 
was not in all their thoughts : they could have had 
no knowledge, no conception of it naturally. 

Yet, as they were God's rational creatures, as 
they were his responsible subjects, endowed too 
with a free will, it was necessary, as has been said, 
that they should be under some law; a law which 
they might obey or disobey at their own choice. 
And the value of the law was that it exacted obe- 
dience in some matter which in itself was perfectly 
indiflferent. 

The whole merit of our first parents, the one 
condition of their perfect blessedness, was subordi- 
nation; habitual submission to the simple will of 
God, because it was his will; habitual submission 
to an arbitrary law, out of habitual, reverent, love 
and loyalty. 

For, as has been said, the commandment could 
only be of such a sort as referred to a matter per- 
fectly indifferent. It might have been an order not 
to pass some tiny rivulet, or not to drink of some 
certain one among many a score of springing wells 
of water; just as well as not to eat of the fruit of 
one single one among all the fruit bearing trees 
of Eden. Such a chance as this was the only 
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chance our first parents could have given them of 
going wrong. So far as the rest was concerned, 
they were as incapable of sinning as inanimate 
creation; their life was the tranquillity of order, 
one continued; beautiful fulfilment of their divine 
Creator's purpose. 

They were indeed liable to temptation ; they 
were liable to fall. Of course they were. They 
were upon their trial as the angels had been. They 
might be tempted from without; as Eve was by 
the serpent, and as Adam was by Eve: but that 
was no sin on their part. They might be tempted 
from within by pride, as both were, but there was 
no sin in feeling such temptation; unless the feel- 
ing were consented to. Their innocence was in re- 
sistance to temptation, that is in obedience to law. 
But what a change from all their innocence, from 
all their impossibility of an unloving or an unfalth- 
. fill, undutifiil or shamefrd act, or thought consented 
to, the moment they had dared to disobey ! What 
a change from the moment when God's good plea- 
sure was all they lived for, to the moment when 
they forgot God and, though it may be only for a 
nioment, left him out of all their thoughts ! 

It was gone, that perfect harmony with God of 
spirit, soul and body, in which man had been ori- 
ginally created ! The senses, the passions, the 
reason, were no longer, by the very fact of their 
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creation, all ordered aright and, as it were, prohi- 
bited by ignorance of wrong from going wrong. 
The body even was no longer in perfect subjection 
to the reason or even to the will. The blush of 
shame coloured the cheek in spite of them. The 
subordination of the lowet to the nobler powers of 
the soul ceased to be spontaneous; and reason and 
the will were left to fight alone against the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life. 

With the knowledge then of evil — of the dif- 
ference between good and evil, — there came the 
knowledge of what was the root of all evil. And, 
with this guilty knowledge, came, not the fruits 
of the knowledge only, but the fruits too of its 
guiltiness. 

To be driven out of beautiful Eden would have 
been little, if it had only been the bright and glo- 
rious, the sweet and shaded garden that they were 
wont to ramble in. But they had lost another 
Eden, the garden of the Lord within them, that 
had been to each a paradise they only knew the 
surpassing value of when they had lost it. 

To labour and in the sweat of their faces eat 
their bread, might have been made up for by the 
consolations of abundance and repose. To bring 
forth children in sorrow and great pain, might have 
been made up for by the joy of bringing men into 
the world. But thorns and thistles were to grow 
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within, and the heart and soul were to be culti- 
vated with far other difficulties and far other res- 
ponsibilities than the resisting soil; and the chil- 
dren, that were to be laid upon the lap for joy and 
pride and hope, were to bring along with them far 
heavier sorrows than the sorrows of child-birth to 
father as well as mother in their riper years. 

Can you suppose that our first paVent; grasped 
the nature and full consequences of their sin? I 
should think hardly. 

Nature in all its virgin beauty, in all its fresh 
majesty still surrounded them; the savage beasts 
were not yet savage for their great proprietors. 
They knew no want which they did not know 
wherewith to supply. 

And then the happiness of their first experience 
of infancy and its dependence; of childhood and 
its developped feelings and intelligence; of the 
youth and growing beauty of their first-born Cain 
and of his brother Abel ! 

For, what beauty that we can fancy, or that 
Greek models can suggest to us, would ever come 
up to that which must have been the beauty of 
God's own first human creatures and their still di- 
vinely perfect children? No physical defect of 
form or feature or constitution was any part of 
their inheritance. And for Eve, the loss of para- 
dise may well have seemed made up for in these 
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new gifts of God. But how easily^ in her now 
fallen nature^ once again would pride tempt her 
thoughts away from duty and responsibility; once 
again turn her heart away from the fulfilling of 
God's order and the living according to his will 
and pleasure, to idolatry of her first-bom, of this 
hope of all the ends of the earth; as she doubtless 
considered him? And how easily would her 
motherly self-complacency grow into self-indulgence 
and unwise over-tenderness as she witnessed the 
growing loveliness of her child; as there opened 
upon her the undreamt of winningness of the first 
babe that was ever bom upon the earth, the first 
babe that a mother's eye had ever rested on, that 
^ a mother's lips had ever greeted, that a mother's 
arms had ever folded ! And do you suppose her 
mother's pride was less, her indulgence of herself, 
her indulgence of her son, was less as he grew from 
infancy up to childhood) from childhood up to 
youth, or as when, shoulder to shoulder, he could 
stand majestically beside his godlike father? 

But what had been Cain's moral growth the 
while? What had been the development of the 
spiritual man? The soul had not been transmitted 
perfect if the body had been. 

There, defect was Cain's inheritance. The pa- 
rents' sin had brought indeed as yet no loss of beauty 
or of intelligence, of vigour or of passion; but it 
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lived on still in Cain^ and, with it, lived its con- 
sequences. 

The parents had chosen evil for their good when 
they sought themselves only, and broke free from 
Qod. They had launched themselves into a new 
sea; and their children, like themselves, were to^ 
meet the waves and buffet them successfully or 
sink. They were in their own hands now, rational 
as ever, but no longer sinlessly strong. {Peccatum 
ortginaUy languor naturce). 

And the story of the first murder tells only toa 
plainly how imperfectly, how negligently their will 
had taken counsel of their reason. 

The self-willed, self-sufficing tiller of the field,, 
the man of mighty strength, active, lithe, Itgile,, 
proud in his gifts and jealous of his prerogatives, 
never grew up to be the Cain we know of without. 
a helping hand to all his pride and his self-will 
and his self-love from his poor fallen parents. The 
passion that broke out so strong the while he struck 
his gentler, postponed brother, had not grown up 
in a day or in a year. Hanging upon his proud 
mother's bosom, lying in that mother's lap; those 
passions must have had their fostering begun. The 
sin that drove his parents out of paradise had gone 
with them, lived with them, and had borne ita 
own inevitable fruit, as each and every sin must 
always do. 
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Poor Cain ! as we are tempted to cry out, when, 
covering with his hands his face, he said unto the 
Lord, « my punishment 4s greater than I can bear.» 
Poor Cain! Yet he was hardly so much to be 
pitied as poor Adam or poor Eve ! Think of that 
£rst mother as she looked on the first death-stricken, 
her own boy; and knew the first-born of her husband 
«nd herself had struck him dead ! 

She was standing in the presence of her own sin 
as well as Cain's. 

Yes ! Eve and Adam were both standing in the 
presence of their own sin, when they stood beside 
the corpse of Abel ! It was not all Cain's fault 
that murder of his brother. 

Ah! in those early days there were no conven- 
tional restraints: there was nothing of that disci- 
pline which association with our fellow-men ne- 
cessarily brings with it. Deeds followed quickly 
on the heels of thoughts. Passions and affections, 
strong in vigorous and, so to speak, gigantic na- 
tures, grew stronger and stronger by unrestraint. 
In themselves, harmless, innocent, ennobling; losing 
the controul of reason, they become so many vices. 
Admiration easily grows into envy; love into 
jealousy and even hate ; righteous anger into desire 
of revenge ; and what sounds in our ears only EacOj 
was then seen in very deed as bloody murder. 

But our sins are not less sins because they are 
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modified according to the conventional requirement* 
of time and place : our vices are not less vices be- 
cause they have the countenance of large compa- 
nionship : and their mischief is only the wider, the 
deeper and the more perdurable. All around us 
suffer; none the less because Unconsciously; and the 
nearest and the dearest are those we wrong the 
most. 

It is God's order. The unity of human society 
is God's order. And so also it is his order that 
our sins, however they may be repented of, however 
they may be forgiven, are yet neither dead nor 
done with. 

Let us then learn a lesson of mercy, first for 
ourselves. Our sins are not all our own; and he 
who is to be our judge has taken our nature upon 
him; and he will not forget what our temptation* 
have been, nor what clay it is that we are made of. 

Let us also learn a lesson of mercy for all around 
us; for their sins may be partly ours. 

Above all let us learn a lesson of responsibility ; 
that at the last great day; when we are asked 
account of those whom God has trusted to us; we 
may not have wicked Cain's answer for our answer 
to the question. Where is thy son, thy daughter,, 
thy wife, thy husband, thy servant or thy friend? 
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HSB., TXt, 19. 

For the law mads nothing perfect. 

These words may serve as a key to the words 
of Ezekiel: «I gave them statutes that were not 
good;» that is to say, statutes that were not perfect; 
that were good only in an imperfect sense; as, to 
use the illustration of one of the old schoolmen, 
« statutes that are made for boys at school are only 
fitted for boys at school, and not for men arrived 
at fall maturity. » 

The law spoken of is of course not the universal 
law of nature, which 4S perfect and eternal; but 
the ceremonial law given to the single people of 
the Jews; and which is no longer of any binding 
obligation; a law therefore which was not good 
absolutely, or perfect, but only good for the times, 
good for the people and the purposes it was given 
for. These local and temporary statutes were not 
what the Jews or any other people could ever hope 
to live by, « Thou sh&lt love the Lord thy God, » 
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and « thou shalt not covet ^ » contained for the 
Jews, — as for all the world, — the sum of natural, 
moral obligation. 

What is true of the ceremonial law of the Jews 
is true of all ceremonial law whatever. It is a 
matter of expediency, local and temporary; and 
it is necessarily imperfect. It cannot be absolutely, 
it can only be relatively good. 

The outward worship of God is indeed a part 
of natural, moral law, and is of universal, immu- 
table, eternal obligation. The form of that worship 
is of human institution. It is a law of discipline: 
it is framed, and, in the words of the Preface to 
the book of Common Prayer, « by common consent 
it may be altered and amended, as may seem most 
convenient for the edification of the people, accord- 
ing to the various exigences of times and occa- 
sions. » 

But, imperfect as the ceremonial of a church 
must be, it becomes a law to those who accept it; 
it is what is to bind the congregation, priest and 
people, together: it is the rule and measure of 
what is to be done and of what is to be left undone 
by those who are bound together. Observance of 
it is not due from any natural obligation. Obe- 
dience in the matter is either the keeping of pro- 
mises solemnly and deliberately made, — and in / 
this case the enforcement of obedience also becomes 
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a duty, — or it is an act of decent courtesy and 
reverence on the part of those who have made no 
such promises. 

Moreover, lawful as it may be to alter and amend 
the ceremonial of public worship; it must ever be 
kept in mind that any change of law, — and espe- 
cially a change of law in the matter of public 
worship, — is, of itself and always, more or less an 
evil; for, in the words of the greatest of Latin 
theologians, « it is custom that has the largest share 
in making laws obeyed, in as much as whatever is 
done contrary to common custom, no matter how 
trifling in itself, is looked upon as serious; hence, 
whenever a law ii^ changed, the stringency of law 
is lessened in proportion as custom is abrogated.* 
It is a maxim with jurists that there must be a 
very great and most evident advantage (maxima 
et evidentissima utilitas) to warrant a change even 
for the better. 

And if this is true of all legislation, how fearfully 
true is it of legislation in the matter of public 
worship, where, according to St. Augustine, custom 
has the -force of law and, therefore, can abolish 
law ? His words are, « the usage of Christian people 
and the institutions of our forefathers are to be 
held as law. » {Mos populi Dei et instituta majarum 
pro lege sunt tenenda.) — This respect for time and 
place, for usage and the institutions of our childhood. 
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is as much a characteristic of true Christianity as 
the unity and unchangeableness of its dogma. 

But; at the same time that it is necessary that 
the usage of public worship should be locally per- 
manent, and yet vary with nationalities and their 
circumstances ; it is no less necessary that it should 
be identical for rich and poor, for the educated 
and the uneducated, for the thinly inhabited village 
and for the crowded city. 

Unity of faith itself is scarcely so strong a bond 
of sympathy as uniformity of worship. The familiar 
sights, the familiar words, the familiar melodies 
have jSi singular fascination for the loving and single- 
minded; and they give reality to the' feelings of 
brotherhood and equality before the throne of God. 
From far or near, they who are brought together 
are for the time one family; they are at home. 

So much with regard to the caution to be used 
in any change of ceremonial, even when it is made 
by common consent and legitimate authority* 

As for changes made without common consent 
and legitimate authority ; St. Augustine would have 
those who make them dealt with, as his keen 
perception saw was the only way of dealing with 
them; «they» he says, « who disregard usage in 
matters' ecclesiastical are to be coerced just as pre- 
varicators of the laws of God are to be coerced. » 
{Sicut proBvaricatores legum divinarum, ita con- 
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temptores consttetudinum ecclesiasticarum coercendi 
sunt.) 

Turning now to the convenience, or fitness of 
changes in ceremonial; our Church recognises but 
one object to be aimed at; «the edification of the 
people: » and, following in this the mother Church 
of England ; — which requires the consent of Par- 
liament, as representing the whole country; — she 
makes the « common consent » of the laity equally 
necessary with the action of those vested with 
ecclesiastical authority. 

In this both Churches have done as all other 
Churches have done. And no Church has more 
respected this right of the people of Grod, or better 
understood the largeness of Christian liberty as 
regards Ritual, or more firmly defended it in 
practice, than the crafty Church of Rome. Her 
Ritual is one thing with the Latins and quite another 
with the Greeks ; one thing in Protestant countries, 
and quite another in Popish ones; and she would 
no more enjoin the procession of be-jewelled waxen 
babies, or of rival Madonnas, or any of the mum- 
meries of Mexican or Spanish or Italian villages 
in London or New- York, than she would set up 
the worship of the Sun and Moon. She knows 
that she can more safely decree new dogmas ad 
libitum^ than, even in her most bigoted and devoted 
populations, outrage public feeling by any change 
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in old established ceremonial. She has decreed the 
Virgin Mary to have had no need of a Redeemer; 
and so nullified the necessity of the Atonement ; she 
has decreed the personal infallibility of whoever 
happens to be Bishop of the See of Rome; and so 
made it impossible for any man of ordinary intellect 
to be reconciled to her without the suspicion of 
some bye-end; and she has everywhere been sub- 
mitted to; but if she had substituted in Latin 
countries the Armenian for the Roman Ritual; or 
had ordained the round; high hats of our day to 
be used at mass instead of the old; customary^ flat, 
square ones, the whole Latin world would have 
protested loud as Luther. 

Any change in Ritual therefore, even for the 
better, must be of the greatest and most evident 
advantage in order to obtain common consent and 
be for general edification. 

I have no need to tell many of those who hear 
me that the goodness or the badness of our conduct 
often depends wholly upon circumstances. As the 
great Heathen philosopher tells us; the virtuous 
man is he who does what he ought, to do, when 
and where he ought to do it. And no action is a 
virtuous one done without due regard to time and 
place and circumstances generally. 

The goodness or the badness of the will does not 
indeed depend upon the circumstances, but upon 
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the will itself^ upon its ordinatencss, or its inordi- 
natenesS; as it regards the dictates of reason and 
prudence. The goodness or badness of our actions 
is another matter. 

if then general edification, the winning of the 
masses, be the object of any change of ceremonial 
in public worship; circumstances, and circumstances 
alone are to be most carefully considered. 

And foremost among circumstances must be con- 
sidered the spirit of the age and the spirit of the 
nation. Now the spirit of the age and the spirit of 
our country is the spirit of equality: and the spirit 
of equality, whether under imperialism or in a demo- 
cracy, is not a spirit that makes men more united 
or brings them closer to each other. It is a spirit 
more or less of segregation, or rivality, of sectarism. 

Even political equality breeds necessarily social 
antagonism. Xiet us care take that we do not un- 
necessarily and unkindly offend this spirit of equa- 
lity in our religious or ecclesiastical relationships. 
Let us recognise heartily our perfect equality in 
the house of God; avoiding on the one hand the 
low-bred ostentation of luxurious upholstery, and 
on the other, the seeking or the accepting of any 
observance, personaL or sacerdotal, beyond what is 
imperatively ordered by the rubric. In this way, 
while the spirit of the age and country is respected, 
its dangers will be guarded against. 
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For the sin and mischief we are speaking of are 
really generated by this spirit of equality. In pro- 
portion as men are all more equalled, the growth 
of personal ambition is inevitably more general. 
Where, as in England, the highest honours are open 
to the humblest; or where, as in our own country, 
none are born to distinction; all men are encou- 
raged to aim at distinction^ and have a right to 
aim at it. But alas ! the easiest, the quickest and 
the least honourable means to reach it are often 
apt to be the ones chosen: and, where no higher 
distinction can be hoped for, there is a mild, eflfe- 
minate ambition that is content to be distinguished 
by some singularity of dress, some novelty in the 
vestments or in the ceremonial of public worship. 

And hence another stone of stumbling. The 
great object of all worship, reverence for God, is 
forgotten. The great object of all common worship, 
the binding of men together in the love of God, is 
forgotten. 

We should be sinning, if it were only that we 
are distracting our fellow worshippers. 

But we are doing a great deal more than dis- 
tracting, or, it may be, irritating others. We are 
subverting order. The sin is the sin of lawlessness, 
of rebellion; which, like witchcraft or idolatry, 
redounds not to the glory, but to the contempt of 
God. It is moreover a sort of treason; for it is a 
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breach of the compact which usage has established 
in ecclesiastical as well as in civil life ; and which, 
as St. Augustine warns us, should not be tolerated 
even in a stranger. ( Ut pactum inter se dvitatis aut 
gentis, consuetudine vel lege firmatum, nullivs civis 
aut peregrini libidine violetur.) 

And how little sympathy such lust of notoriety 
would meet with in civil life, how little it would 
tend to promote good order and mutual respect, 
may be imagined from the way in which would 
surely be welcomed any citizens who conspired to 
shew themselves in our streets in the dress of Chi- 
nese Mandarins, or to assume the costume of our 
Saxon ancestors of a thousand years ago. 

Moreover the pretensions which are implied in 
our new-fangled ritual add to its oflfence and widen 
the sphere of its mischief. 

In our excessive sensitiveness we have stripped. 
our judges of their gowns, our clergy of their mitres 
and their hoods; we have even thrown away at 



the ceremony that once surrounded our Chief Ma 
gistrate; and it is idle to pretend that unaccustome 
gorgeousness of vestments and pomp of ceremonia 
together with claims to new dignity and unaccus- 
tomed reverence on the part of those who set thexD 
up, must not produce inevitable reaction, bringing 
upon our Church wider and wider unpopularity. 
Like all novelties, they are sure to have immediate 
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and even fanatic partisans: but by all who are 
not partisans^ that is by all sober and single-minded 
people, they are looked upon in their true light, 
as dissolvents. To encourage them, to tolerate them 
unnecessarily, is to be partakers of lawlessness, of 
rebellion, and of anarchy. 

Disrespect to positive law leads to disrespect to 
moral law. Disregard for established forms and 
usages leads to disregard for all the wisdom of 
experience; and so leads to the undermining and 
eventual overthrow of all established rule and order 
upon earth. 



I 



THE SECRET THINGS OF GOD. 



Deut., XXIX, 29. 

The secret things belong unto the Lard our God : h%tt those things which are 
revealed belong unto us and to our children forever, that we majf do aU 
the words of this law. 



There are three very distinct truths asserted in 
these words. 1. That we have nothing whatever 
to do with what God has not revealed to ns; that 
is, in matters which can only come to our knowledg 
by divine revelation. 2. That what is revealed i 
not revealed to any one class, but to all of us, an 
to our children; it belongs to every body whom i 
is given to, and belongs to them for ever. 3. That 
all revelation was made to us for one special pur- 
pose; namely, that we may do all the words of 
this law; of this revelation which is given to us. 

Man desires knowledge and seeks it, just as 
naturally as he desires food and seeks it; God has 
implanted this desire in us; and, he has also set 
the world in our heart, so that we shall never come 
to see the end of all that it is given to us to find 
out. Not to seek the useful or necessary knowledge 
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that is within our reach is to have a heart without 
understanding; is to treat with contempt the noblest 
part of US ; is, in the words of Solomon, to despise 
our own soul. 

There is nothing evil then in hunger after 
knowledge, any more than in hunger after food; 
but neither is there any virtue in it. The moral 
character of our actions depends upon our inten- 
tions, and upon the prudence with which we regu- 
late them. 

Our desire and our labour to get knowledge, to 
be a good desire and an honest labour, must be 
with the intention to make a good and honest, 
— that is a wise and benevolent — use of our 
knowledge. As a general rule we are no more to 
acquire knowledge than we are to earn money, for 
its own sake. The carnal or the selfish man's 
studies will be directed to sensual or selfish ends; 
the spiritual, the intellectual, the loving man's stu- 
dies will be directed to beneficent and wise ones. 

But, not only must this, our natural desire of 
knowledge, be with right intentions in order to be 
virtuous; it must also be controuled by prudence. 
There are thousands of things which all men 
can never know. There are also things which no 
man can ever know ; which no searching will ever 
enable any one to find out. They are as far beyond 
the reach of science, as what is beyond the grave. 
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These things must be revealed to us by God in 
order to be known. If they are revealed, they 
are revealed in order to be known. If they are 
not revealed; it is because they were not intended 
to be known. They are kept locked up from us, 
they are the secrets of God: they belong to him, 
and to him only. And the conclusion of the verse 
teaches us that they are kept secret from us be- 
cause their revelation would have been useless to 
us; it would not have helped us to do what we 
were made to do; what we were made to glorify 
God in doing ; it would not have helped us « to do 
the words of the law. » 

The attempt then to penetrate the secrets of God, 
— the secrets of futurity for instance, — comes 
from no rational or virtuous desire of knowledge; 
it is folly, and it is sin as well as folly; it is 
adding drunkenness to thirst. 

And this folly, or, as the Apostle calls it, this 
« deceivableness » of men ; this wish to be deceived, 
as the Latin proverb has it; does not mean that 
people confess to themselves that they do not desire 
to know the truth ; or that they deliberately desire 
to be deceived; but that they wish to make the truth 
suit their purposes, and to make what suits their 
purposes appear the truth. For instance nothing 
would suit any bad man's purposes so well as to 
foretell, or be thought to foreknow, contingent 
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truth ; that is events independent of known causes* 
To foreknow them is to be masters of them; to 
foretell them is to be surely recognized as divine* 
« Shew us, » says the prophet Isaiah, « Shew us the 
things that are to come hereafter, that we may 
know that ye are gods. » 

And no spread of knowledge will ever put an 
end to this deceivableness of unrighteousness; for 
there will never be an end of seeking for truth 
without any love of truth. We have now-a-days, 
in the midst of general civilization, and of science 
spread far and wide, we have rife among us not 
the least absurd of the varieties of divination that 
were cultivated in pagan times, or in the dark 
middle ages; and credulity puts educated men and 
women of Europe and America of the nineteenth 
century on a level with the Maories of New Zealand 
or the negroes of Timbuctoo. Men now call spirit* 
what the middle ages called devils; they keep clear 
of the word necromancy, but they imagine they 
can bring up the dead in answer to their summons;; 
and divination by dreams, and lots, and lines upon 
the hand, and charms worn upon the person, are 
only accidentally confined, if indeed they ever are 
so confined, to the poor and ignorant lower classes^ 

This deceivableness has the same source in all; 
and the delusion in high or low is intellectually 
one of the most degrading that a rational being, 
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can fall into; for it is a delusion about first prin- 
ciples. It is as absolutely to forget what human 
nature is, as it would be for men to imagine they 
were fishes and could make their dwelling in the 
bottom of the sea. 

And the deluded for the most part are no more 
to be argued with, than if they were indeed but 
£shes instead of men. 

The « words of this law » in the text comprise, as 
you know, not only the moral but the ceremonial 
law of the Jews. God's revelation then was not 
a superfluous act, as might be pretended if it had 
been merely to make known the duties which 
reason and visible nature teach all mankind, if it 
had been merely to make known those moral duties 
which heathen philosophers knew and taught far 
better than either Jews or Christians in general 
attempt to practice. God's revelation was to lead 
men step by step, to what reason and the visible 
world could never have enabled them to find out: 
how God's righteousness should be maintained, and 
yet sins be remitted and sinners escape their pe- 
nalty; how there was a Church established in one 
small corner of the earth, made up of one small 
nation, which was one day to be Catholic, com- 
prising all the world : it was to reveal to them a 
ceremonial law, which was not only to preserve 
them from idolatry and keep them a distinct and 
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separate people ; but to prepare them, and, through 
them, to prepare all nations, for the advent of the 
Messiah and the establishment upon earth of a vi- 
sible, universal kingdom of God. 

Revelation then taught the Jews things that man 
never can demonstratively know; things belonging 
to the supernatural world; things which must be 
believed, that is, must be accepted by faith. 

And this revelation, Moses told the children of 
Israel, was so much of the future and so much of 
the secret things of God, as was necessary, fit or 
pospible for them to know; and it was made to 
them, not to gratify curiosity or to engender pride, 
but that they might do all the words of the law 
which was given with it. 

The law, so far as it was a revelation, was given 
only to the Jews, and was therefore binding only 
upon them; just as baptism and the Lord's supper 
are binding only upon those to whom the gospel 
of our Saviour has been preached. What any law 
saith, it saith to them only who are under the law. 
Nevertheless the duty, the obligation of obedience 
to a ceremonial law with the Jews, is in the text 
placed upon the same level as the obligation of 
obedience to the moral law itself; and indeed — ^ as 
we hear continually in the reading of the ten 
commandments, — it is sometimes introduced as if 
it were a part of natural, moral law. The fourth 
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commandment is so far ceremonial as it fixes one 
seventh of our days to be hallowed; since the law 
of nature only enjoins the general duty: the cere- 
monial part of the law being added in order to 
ensure the performance of the moral. And thus 
this fourth commandment beautifully illustrates the 
words of Moses in the text. It was only in doing 
all the law, that the Jews could be faithful to any 
part of it. 

We Christians are delivered from the heavy 
yoke of the Jewish ceremonial. We are no longer 
treated like children, we are no longer under a 
school-master. Our Lord has not decreed one single 
tjeremony; he has commanded only two external 
.acts of worship. 

But, because our blessed Lord has not put all 
the different nations of the earth under one* hard 
yoke of obligatory ritual; ritual is not therefore 
to be supposed unimportant or unnecessary. There 
is always the same necessity for some ritual or 
other. Worship, and the reverence of worship 
require to be kept up by common and well ordered 
outward acts of worship: and because we have 
been called unto liberty, we are not to use our 
liberty for a cloak of maliciousness ; that is to say, 
^we are not to make absence of positive law a pretext 
for contempt of any thing which is a part either 
of divine or of legitimate human law. 
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For it is always to be remembered — and never 
more needful to be remembered than just now — 
that legitimate human laws, whether in civil or 
ecclesiastical matters, have their authority from the 
eternal law of God: and all pretexts for evading 
legitimately established positive laws, — especially 
on the part of those who voluntarily have accepted 
them and may be supposed to derive some benefit 
from them; — all excuses to ourselves or others for 
singularity, for independence, are simply cloaks for 
something evil within us. 

All the things which have been revealed to us 
will just so far have been revealed to us in vain, 
as they fail to help us conquer our self-will, re- 
nounce our individual pretences to be legislators, 
and meekly and lowly do all the words of every 
divine and of every righteously ordained human 
law. 



I 



REVERENCE. 



St. Matt., iv, 8, 9, 10. 

Again, the devU taketh him up into an exceeding high nttmntain, and sheweth 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and the gloty of them / and saith unto 
him. All these things loiU I give thee, if thou wilt faU down und worship 
me. Then saith Jesus unto him, get thee hence, Satan ; for it is written. 
Thou Shalt worship the Lord thy Ood, and him only shaU thou serve. 



It can hardly be supposed that the Prince of 
the fallen angels knew who or what Jesus was, 
when, in his human nature, our Lord was led up 
into the mountain to be tempted of him. Curiosity 
probably had the largest share in what he did; 
but his unconquerable, rebellious ambition also 
shewed itself, when he tempted our Lord to acknow- 
ledge him as another God, a king of earth and 
hell; as the Almighty was king of heaven. 

And it was this that drew from our Lord the 
answer, « Get thee hence, Satan ; for it is written, 
thou shalt worship the Lord thy God: » and, to 
pay Satan the worship Satan asked for, would 
have been to acknowledge him as another Lord 
and God. 
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It is worthy of remark that to believe in God 
is enjoined neither in the ten commandments, nor 
in our Lord's summary of them. Nor indeed does 
simple belief in one God form any part of our 
Christian Creed. The* reason is that knowledge 
of God is an instinct of our nature, is a part of 
our nature. We receive it as a natural fact; not 
as a supernatural revelation. Nay, not only do we 
naturally know that there is a God; but we also 
love him naturally; however unconsciously; we love 
him at least as the author of the life we so dearly 
cling to; and of all that makes it what we so 
dearly cling to. So neither is love to God set down 
in the ten commandments, but only the way it is 
to be expressed. Love is indeed the root of the 
matter, the whole of the law; but it is taken for 
granted; as if it were evidently superfluous and 
absurd to give any commandments to such as 
neither acknowledge God irt)r love him. 

The first table then, refers wholly to the duty 
of worshipping Almighty God. Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, is the sum of the first four 
commandments. Our worship is to be the ♦expres- 
sion of our reverence. 

Presupposing our knowledge of the God of all 
visible creation, we are commanded how to worship 
him. But only in two points, — points of universal 
and immutable necessity — are any details of ce- 

10 
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remonial gone into. No reverence is to be paid 
to images. And one seventh of our time is to be 
set apart for rest from public labour, and for public 
worship. 

Except then as regards •these two points ; the 

* 

laws of the first table, like the laws of the second, 
are natural laws, binding upon all men. 

For the worship of God is as much a moral law 
as is truthfulness or honesty. It is the paying of 
a just debt; a debt acknowledged instinctively by 
every rational being; a debt which can only be 
logically escaped from by renouncing all belief in 
God and all belief of any future world : and at the 
same time, renouncing all the higher, moral obli- 
gations: believing nothing that, in the contemptuous 
words of Plato, « cannot be grasped in our hands, 
or some gross and palpable sense be had of. » 

Of course I do not pretend that any certain 
outward acts of worship are of natural, or moral 
obligation: though, to Christians as well as Jews, 
some such acts would seem to be of qtiasi moral 
obligation; in as much as, in the law given by 
Moses, ^ere are, as has been said, both a negative 
and a positive commandment referring to outward 
acts of worship. And certainly — taking into con- 
sideration our essentially social constitution and the 
indestructible bond that binds all men together — 
some common act, some^sort of joint public worship 
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would almost seem an universal^ natural duty: 
would seem even a political necessity, growing out 
of any acknowledgment of God. 

At any rate worship of some sort or other is, in 
the order of the decalogue and according to the 
words of our blessed Lord, the first of human 
duties: it is laid down as the basis of public well- 
being as well as of private virtue. 

Praise and prayer, thanksgiving, and listening 
to the divine words of inspiration, are religious 
duties too; but worship is something distinct from 
them, and comes before them. 

The words of the Royal Psalmist, in the glorious 
anthem of our daily morning service, are not so 
truly, « O come let us sing unto the Lord; » as, 
come let us exult in him; let us rejoice in him; 
let us shew ourselves glad in him; let us fall down 
and kneel before him; for he is the Lord our 
Maker; for he is the Lord our God; and we are 
the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his 
hand. 

And this is what we, first of all things, come 
together for; this is what, when, according to the 
venerable and beautiful custom of our Church, we 
kneel down upon entering the doors of the Lord's 
house, we kneel down for; not to put our thoughts 
in form of words; not so much to speak our wants 
or pay our thanks ; as, in faith and love, to humble 
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ourselves before God and profess ourselves wholly 
and devoutly subject to him. 

And all this, be it remembered, is not Chris- 
tianity. This is natural religion. It is to Chris- 
tianity what the porch is to the temple. It is the 
first expression of that readiness to do the will of 
God, without which readiness, no man can ever 
truly know of the doctrine of our Lord, or of any 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether it 
be not. 

And why is it that the first and highest table 
of the decalogue is thus taken up with the one 
moral duty of divine worship? 

It is to bring us and to keep us in our proper 
relationship to our Creator; that is to say, it is to 
inspire us with reverence ; to breed in us a habit of 
reverence; reverence for God and his goveimment; 
reverence for ourselves and whatever bears his 
divine image; to train us in that gentle virtue, by 
which, in proportion as we have it, we approach 
the ideal of true manhood; in proportion as we 
want it, we are morally and aesthetically more and 
more nearly . lowered to the level of the brute 
creation. . 

And this reverence, which God requires at our 
hands the solemn exhibition of, is not for his own 
sake, but for ours. Nothing can add to the fulness 
of God's glory considered in itself; but we are to 
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glorify him in the fuhiess of our subjection to his 
divine rule; in the nearness of our conformity to 
his divine order in whose image we are created. 
And our acts of worship are the means to lead us 
to that state of mind and hearty which all outward 
acts should be the signs or symbols of. 

Keeping then in mind that reverence to God is 
the great end of man as set forth in the first and 
highest table of the decalogue; it is a striking fact 
that reverence for our fellow-men, in due order and 
proportion, is the first commandment of the second 
table; and moreover, that the observance of this 
commandment, as practically the basis of all right- 
eousness between man and man, has annexed to 
it the promise of a temporal blessing. 

And the wisdom, the so to speak, political wis- 
dom of the promise, is also in the very nature of 
things. 

The habit of reverence, paid in proportion as 
reverence is due; beginning with those, to whom 
IS due the highest; is the way, the obvious, the 
fiimple, and the only way in general, for families 
or for nations to live long upon the earth. 

And all this is natural virtue ; virtue which has 
reference only to our natural life; virtue which, 
^s a matter of calculation, is for our interest in the 
world; but which, however practised, can only 
make us upright, honourable and useful; instead 
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of selfish y contemptible and mischievous; and can 
have no claim to merit or to reward beyond the 
grave. Such virtue is at best onl7#the payment 
of a natural debt, a debt moreover that is never 
fully paid; a debt that leaves all men for ever 
bankrupt. 

What escape then; supposing no adequate pe- 
nalty paid in this life ; what escape is there from 
the penalty of bankruptcy in another life ? If the 
debt be a just debt, how is a just God to forego 
the payment of it; the* payment of it to the utter- 
most farthing? 

Reason has no answer to give us; reason has only 
a certain fearful pointing forward to some unknown 
future of righteous retribution. 

But here too reverence is the virtue, the blessed, 
meek and lowly virtue, that leads us to something 
better, higher and mightier than any natural vir- 
tue. It leads us to yearn after a revelation, and 
so leads us to a Redeemer. 

For reverence opens the heart of man to the su- 
pernatural gifts of God. And far as the heaven is 
above the earth; as far as the Creator is stronger 
than the creature; so far are the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost stronger than unaided human reason, or un- 
aided human will. Our weakness then becomes 
our strength, for it is God that worketh in us. 
We are no longer merely rational, we are divinely 
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inspired; it is of God that we are taught. We are 
no longer mere sons of Adam^ partakers of his self- 
dependent ^ fallen nature ; we are become the sons 
of God; «for as many are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God. We have received 
the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Fa- 
ther. The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God: and if 
children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ. » 
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JTOICUL BLINDNESS. 



EZXK., XIT, 0. 

And if the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, 
I, the Lord have deceived that prophet. 



There are few sentences in Holy Writ more 
terrible than this one. There are few which, at 
first sight, seem harder to understand. And yet 
the prophet, or rather the Lord himself, speaking 
by the mouth of his prophet, says nothing more 
than that the order of the world is the order of 
God in his moral as well as in his physical creation. 

The relationship of cause and eflfect is the re- 
lationship which God has established in dealing 
with his human creatures, just as much as in 
dealing with rocks and rivers or with the stars in 
their courses. 

Consequences are God's universal order. 

Justice is an essential attribute of God: and 
there can be no justice without retribution: no 
justice without rewards; no justice without pu- 
nishments. Divine justice ceases to be; it must 
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needs have perifihed, the moment that any sin or 
any vice passes with impunity. When that happens 
the eternal law of order must have failed. God 
must have ceased to be what we mean by God. 

Nay more, it is a part of justice that every gift 
must be answered for: every talent be rendered 
an account of; the single one, when only one is 
given; each one of the ten, when ten are given. 
The prophet must earn a prophet's reward, and 
the lowest of the people must earn his; or each 
must reap his bankruptcy. And no gift, no pos- 
session of wealth or position or power of any sort, 
no advantage, no accomplishment, but must bring 
with it its moral profit or its moral loss even in 
this life; it must either raise a man, or it must 
degrade him. 

This is the order of nature, that is to say, of 
God. And God is almighty as well as just. « No 
word gone forth out of his mouth shall ever return 
unto him void: it shall accomplish that which he 
pleaseth, and shall prosper in the thing whereto 
he sent it. » 

Whether a man means it, or whether he does 
not; whether he submits or whether he rebels; he 
fulfils God's order just as much as the wind and 
storm fulfil it ; be it for destruction or for salvation. 

The man that is morally struck blind in his 
career of avarice or lust, of vanity or ambition, is 
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of God himself struck blind. Judicial blihdness, 
delusion^ is the penalty of any one sin wilfully 
persevered in; it is God's order. 

And when a man is driven mad, intellectually 
as well as morally, by the raging of strong drink 
within him, here too judicial madness is God's 
order. It is the Lord God that made him drunken, 
it is the Lord God that hath driven him mad. 

So of idolatry, of the worship of one's self or of 
any other created thing that we may set up for 
our idol in our hearts; it too brings with it, by 
God's order, the loss of reason, the abandonment 
of God's light within usj and it is God himself 
ordains the man shall be deceived. It is God's hand 
that is stretched out upo^ him. 

And when priest and people alike delight in lies, 
to believe a lie shall be their reward. 

The great poets of old Greece, who, without 
irreverence may, in a certain sense, be called di- 
vine, knew this deep truth as well as we do. 
Aeschylus and Sophocles both held undoubtingly 
that judicial blindness was the consequence of sin, 
and that God drove men mad when they wilfully 
and deliberately renounced obedience to his laws 
or arrogantly set him at defiance. They tell us it 
was God that hardened the heart of Ajax, just 
a9 Moses tells us it was God that hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh; and they also alike tell us that 
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these deluded men^ these madmen are none the 
less wholly responsible for the words spoken and 
the deeds done in their folly and their madness. 

And what was true for the tragic poets and the 
crowds of the Grecian theatres^ what was true for 
the prophets and the people of Israel ^ is true for 
preachers and people now. 

No one can reasonably doubt that, now as then, 
vain men are often really deceived in their « bab- 
blings; » they have come to believe the lies they 
love; for God has condemned them to delusion. 

If the man that is educated and ordained to be 
a preacher of the truth as it is in Jesus, seek in 
his career only the praise of men or the flattery 
of women ; if his object in life be notoriety, or the 
mere earning of a livelihood in a way for which 
he is unfitted, because the easiest and most res* 
pectable within his reach; if he be deceived when 
he hath spoken folly, it is God that hath de- 
ceived him. 

It is not the simple truth that such men love or 
seek for, and they are given over to their double 
heart ; « a strong delusion » is sent to them. 

And this delusion may endure unto the end; 
so that at the last day they may be ready to re- 
monstrate with their Judge; but only to receive 
the answer, «I never knew you, depart from me 
ye that work iniquity.* 
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These are sad truths; yet they are truths to be 
arrivcJd at by discourse of reason; they are only 
confirmed by revelation. 

But they are facts as well as truths. And so 
far as this world is concerned; many of us may 
have had evidence of them ; many of us may have 
seen them for ourselves in tie lives and deaths of 
imgodly men; and we may perhaps have seen them 
without one solemn thought! 

The truth comes to us from the prophet's lips, 
like an arrow sent from the bow by a strong man's 
hand. And God has caused it to be written down 
for our perpetual warning in words that, as trum- 
pets, are to sound for us an alarm. 

We must realize the danger before we are likely 
to profit by the warning. But the days of visi- 
tation, the days of recompense must come. 

And shall they who have sinned on to the end, 
go unpunished? 

They shall not go unpunished. «In the hand 
of the Lord there is a cup, and the wine is red; 
it is full mixt; and he poureth out of the same; 
but the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth 
shall wring them out, and drink them. » 

For sin is not the mere misure of reason; it is 
not the mere shutting out of light and making our 
day darkness. It is the repudiation of all rule; 
it is the abjuring of allegiance to Almighty God 
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and rebellion against his order. And, as it is GodV 
decree that, when the helms-man throws away his 
compass and his chart, the vessel shall be dashed 
upon the rocks; so it is his decree that man 
likewise shall make shipwreck of his soul, when 
he casts off all rule and governance. 
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. Psalm., cxyi, 17, 18, 19. 

/ WK vffer ihw the »aerifle« of ikankagiving , and wiU eaU upon the name 
of the Lord. I wiU pajf my votoa utUo the Lord now in the presence of 
all hie people. In the courts of the Lord* 8 house, in the midst of thee, 
O Jerusalem. Fraise ye the Lord. 

The duties of praise and prayer, and of public 
praise and public prayer, and fit place for the ful- 
filment of these duties; these things are what the 
words of David teach us. 

But, besides their direcf lesson, the words — as 
all the words of David when he alludes to his own 
Jerusalem or the Church which it prefigured — 
the words of the text breathe an almost enthusiastic 
affection for the service of the Church of God. 

We all remember how David fell, how over and 
over again he fell, and how he repented, over and 
over again repented when he fell, and was for- 
given when he repented. And do you suppose that 
it is without a purpose or by accident that Da- 
vid's sins and his repentances and his forgivenesses 
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are so simply and straight-forwardly related to us 
in the word of God? Or do you suppose that it is 
in forgetfulness of all his frailty and all his sins, 
that we are also told, he yet « followed God with 
all his heart? » No ! It is for our encouragement 
as well as for our instruction ; and it is at the same 
time to breed in us humility. 

It is the glory of man that he is a spiritual being; 
made in the image of the invisible, triune divinity; 
but it is mere aflfectation, an empty show of humi- 
lity to neglect the body, or disdain to submit to 
outward observances. It is the glory of a man that 
he is an intellectual being ; and his pride is apt to 
be in proportion to his estimate of his intelligence. 
But the heart has arguments, the heart many a time 
has words and a wisdom, which the reason knows 
little of; for they come direct from God, and put 
the simple and the sage, the poor unlettered and 
the rich, upon one equal level ; being nothing else 
but, as the Apostle says, the grace of God. How 
little is it our reason^ our intelligence, our learning 
or our experience that makes us either holy, good, 
or loveable! Even in the merely natural man, in 
the man untaught by revelation, ignorant of all 
spiritual necessity and unconscious of all spiritual 
grace; his best actions, the actions that deserve, and 
that win the love oif all around him, are not, for 
the most past, the dictate of cool reason, or the 
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result of deliberate purpose. Self, covetousness of 
some sort, the original sin that is within us, enters 
too much into almost all our weighed words and 
deeds. 

The sins that bring repentance seem almost 
better than the virtues that foster pride. David, 
when he cries out, «Have mercy upon me, O God ! » 
Peter when he exclaims, « Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord ! » Magdalene, when she 
bathes her Saviour's feet with tears and forgets 
even the shame she takes upon herself; are all of 
them, to each of us, like the one lost sheep that 
was found, more loved and dearly cherished than 
the whole nine and ninety that had never strayed 
away. It is with the heart and not with the reason 
that we best serve God. 

Our reason may, and our reason ought to be what 
all our conclusions are arrived at by ; what all our 
resolutione are formed upon; what our will and our 
aflfections ought to be governed by, or at least 
restrained and counselled by ; but we all know how 
reason and even conscience is apt to become a trea- 
cherous guide, is apt to see one side of things only, 
and, instead of being a counsellor for good, to become 
an apologist for every sort of evil. It is to the 
heart then, and to whatever cultivates loving, ge- 
nerous, holy feelings. in the heart, and to the un- 
conscious, or consciously acquired, habits which 
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have their origin in the hearty that we are to look 
for all that will make us useful or beloved or happy; 
for all that will make us grow in true wisdom, or 
in sincere favour with either God or man. 

In saying these things I do not mean it to be 
supposed that public worship — public praise and 
prayer — is not the dictate of sound reason ; I do not 
mean to say, that it is not as wise and politic, as 
it is beautiful and holy. What I mean is simply 
this, that our hahits in the matter of Church-going 
and Church-loving, or of neglecting our Church 
and setting at nought her ministrations, are not 
nonnally the result of deliberate and solemn con- 
viction. The bad habits or the good have been 
formed for the most part without our thinking how 
they have been formed: and they are continued in 
because they have been formed. 

What then is the evident practical conclusion to 
be drawn, if this be ,true ? What, but that it is 
the duty of all loyal servants of God, of all faithful 
Christians, of all thoughtful people, to strive, by 
every means within their power, to form and foster 
as widely as is possible habits of religious obser- 
vance; habits, which, if they do not grow out of 
the convictions of reason, reason will not fail to 
strengthen and confirm; habits, which, if they do 
not spring from love, will by God's grace grow into 

love. And — as we know — the habits of one gene- 

11 
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ration become the instincts of another. Habits in 
ourselves become more than habits in our children 
and the young around us. 

What does not England owe to her Sunday 
habits? What moral subject can your thoughts 
dwell upon, and not own that those habits have 
helped to make her what she is in whatever and 
wherever she is great and noble and respected? 
What do we not owe to the continued, public read- 
ing of the Book, which not only binds us in one 
with the wisest and best and bravest of our fore- 
fathers, and has preserved to us in its purity our 
grand and simple mother-tongue, and has made us 
reverence for its very language all that is so nobly 
rehearsed in it; but, as it were, links us into one 
great chain with the patriarchs and prophets, the 
kings and poets, the soldiers and the singers of 
the olden time; with Abraham and Isaac, with Moses 
and Joshua, with David and Isaiah, with Buth and 
Deborah ; which keeps us companions with the com- 
panions of our Lord; from her who cradled him in 
her bosom, to those who laid him in his tomb?. 
What do we not owe to those Sunday services 
which have kept up — almost in spite of us, — the 
singularly strong unity of feeling in the nation, 
from east to west, from the North Pole to the 
South? The same Gospels and Epistles, the same 
Psalms, the same prayers read and chaunted for 
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these hundreds of years in our own mother-tongue, 
upon the self-same days, wherever your nation finds 
a home-stead or a refuge. What father or what 
mother that kneels down under the venerable roofs 
of the old parish churches of their home and joins 
in the familiar words of penitence, or prayer, or 
praise, but, if there are dear ones abroad, sends a 
heart after them, and rejoices and blesses God to 
think that, however far and wide those dear ones 
may be apart from them, in these moments at least 
they are iinited and at home, and their «Our Father » 
goes up together! 

True, the observance of Sunday may be laid aside, 
the services of the Church may be remembered as 
a thing of other days : and they are more likely to 
be so abroad than at home. So much greater the 
guilt of those who place obstacles, or increase diffi- 
culties in the way, especially of the young and of 
the poor ! 

But where the duty of Sunday is abandoned, it 
is not necessarily renounced. Even with those who 
have lost their faith, the day has a certain halo 
round it; the services of the Church are remem- 
bered with a sort of reverence and not without 
affection; and it is a rare thing to see any one of 
ordinary morality, or ordinary intelligence with 
ordinary education, scoff at piety or at the strictest' 
observance of religious duties. 
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All men honour trutli and integrity in man ; all 
men reverence purity and modesty in woman; all 
men wonder at the heaven, which domestic virtues 
can make a home. And all of us, whatever we 
ourselves may be, or do, all of us know where to 
look for truth and integrity; where to find the 
happy fire-side and the united home. We know, 
whether we will or whether we - will not, we know 
almost by heart the Book that is read from every 
desk; that lies in every chamber; that has spoken 
to us from our infancy the oracles of truth and love 
and loyalty, as well as of faith in God and of hope 
in a Redeemer. Vile and degraded must be the 
sceptic who would not avow his pain and his regret 
to think that, when his younger brother, or his 
sister, his son, his daughter, or his friend, had left 
his native land; he had given up also the Sunday 
service of his Church, with all its sympathies, with 
all its consolations, with all its courtesies, with all 
its quiet cheerfulness, and holy rest, with its blessed 
means of grace and hopes of everlasting life. How 
much more then should we feel it, who are no 
sceptics, but do desire to be true followers of our 
Lord and to spread abroad the pattern of his 
holiness and the gospel of his salvation? 

You are of course acquainted with the object for 
which I am to ask your help : or rather the object 
about which "I am asked to remind you what we 
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ourselves ought f o do. For^ in speaking to you, I am 
ready to confess that I am speaking more to myself 
than to many, if not to most . of those who hear 
me. I am ready to acknowledge that the duty of 
supporting in decency and dignity our own Church, 
and of providing honourably and generously for the 
Chaplain, falls first and especially upon us, whom 
choice or chance or circumstances beyond our own 
controul have established here as residents in Flo^ 
rence. 

In the practice of charity — differently from the 
practice of all other virtues — God has established 
a rule of order and proportion; and charity loses 
all its beauty, it ceases to be virtue when God's or- 
der and proportion are neglected: that order makes 
the duty here fall most heavily on us who live 
here, and of course makes it fall more lightly upon 
you who are only the sojourners of a season. 

But this divine order does not excuse you from 
your share of obligation. Of what that share is, 
God and your own consciences are the sole judges. 
Each of you have responsibilities which you alone 
know of; and there may be more merit in with- 
holding than in giving. I would harve you listen 
to your hearts; for God speaks through the heart; 
but I would not have you give either your guinea 
or your penny, where your reason or your con- 
science will reproach you with having taken it from 
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where there was a priority of obligation. If you 
love the world of human souls , if you love your 
brethren as they are immortal and redeemed, with 
any portion of that love with which He loved the 
world who gave his only begotten Son to die for 
it, you will be ready enough to give, glad to 
distribute, without any arguments of mine; but if 
you love the world of passing fashions, if you love 
the world as it is to-day, and love only what is 
in the world of this to-day; no word of a St. Paul 
would make your gifts, gifts given ungrudgingly, 
or carry them up to heaven for a welcome memorial 
before God. 
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8t. Luxe, n, 16. 

And they came with hetate, and found Mary, and Joaej^, 
and the babe lying in a manger. 



Truly the life of our Lord is like a well of con- 
solation; a well whose waters never are dried up. 
Sin is the burden of all of us; sorrow is the lot of 
most. But the burden of our Lord was of sins 
that were not his own; and the sorrow that was 
multiplied for him was a voluntary taking upon 
himself of what for us is unavoidable. 

God made man, involves ideas that are too deep 
and too high for us to comprehend wholly: yet at 
least our intelligence can grasp the thought that, 
if incarnate Deity condescends to become a pattern 
for human creatures, he must adopt the extreme 
conditions of humanity. He must adopt the con- 
ditions which are the saddest and the humblest 
and the most surrounded with dangers and diffi- 
culties. 

To have been bom in the purple; to have been 
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reared in a king's palace ; to have been waited on 
by courts and armies ; to have been held in honour 
as majesty is held in honour; however perfect in 
that royal sphere, our Lord's example could have 
been an example but to few. And, to whom would 
it have been a consolation? To how few an en- 
couragement? 

So when God the Son took flesh, he took flesh 
of the lowliest hand-maiden to be found, and dwelt 
on earth poor even among the labouring poor. 
Born in a stable, because there was no room for 
his humble mother in the inn: known only as the 
son of Joseph the Carpenter; growing up no other- 
wise than any other infant of his rank of life; and 
growing too, like other children, in wisdom, as he 
grew in age and stature, according to the rules of 
ordinary life ; hidden, so far as we know, with one 
solitary exception, for thirty years in the obscurity 
of village life and village labour ; just as if he 
himself had been a common man, taking the time 
it would have taken any common man, to prepare 
himself for the work of public teaching ! 

And then, when he entered upon his mission, he 
shrank from none of the consequences that were 
sure to fall on any one who should dare to speak 
all the truth to all the world. And you well 
know what happened. While men marvelled at his 
wisdom, they revolted at the reverence which grew 
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up around him. When the lowly were ready to 
kiss the hein of his garment, and repentant women 
bathed his feet with their tears and dried them 
with their hair *, the envious hated him because he 
had won such fervent love; and, as the glory of 
his life and doctrine shone the brighter, the blacker 
grew the darkness their malice spread around him, 
till their hatred ended in his murder. 

In what simple, and in how few words is the 
great story told by the Evangelist ! The Lord of 
all things; « by whom all things were made, and 
without whom was not anything made that was 
made, » become a helpless infant, with an unheard- 
of village maiden for his mother, and reputed to be 
an ordinary village workman's child; his mother's 
bed, the stable floor; his own cradle, the corner 
of a manger! Perhaps some one tender-hearted 
maid-servant of the inn, the only being in the world, 
besides the Virgin Mary and her husband, that 
even knew a babe was born that day in Bethlehem ! 
Angels and Archangels doubtless there were; though 
the glory of the Lord shone not around them. 
Angels and Archangels doubtlessf there were hover- 
ing over that stable of honoured Bethlehem, a multi- 
tude below, whose praises were united with the 
praises of the countless multitudes in heaven above, 
singing their « Glory to God in the highest, » for 
the birth of the Redeemer. 
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And in this wise it was that our Redeemer elected 
to be bom; in this wise that he chose the world, 
which he had created should receive him. The lot 
he chose was poverty and obscurity and friend- 
lessness. 

Are then poverty, obscurity and friendlessness 
no evils? Ay, truly, they are evils; evils to be 
fought against; evils to be prayed against. But 
they are evils that need not be altogether evils; 
evils that our Lord's example has, as it were, 
ennobled, and out of which must come blessings 
and conJbrts, if they be borne as he has taught 
how to bear them. And it was for this reason 
that our Lord chose them. He chose them be- 
cause they were hard to bear; because, as the 
world is constituted, they are the inevitable lot of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands; and being 
their inevitable, hard lot, our Lord could only 
be their example by sharing them; and because, 
in sharing them and only in sharing them, he 
could teach mankind all the uses of adversity, 
all the comfort of sympathy, all the blessedness of 
charity. 

Among the many lessons which our Lord's birth 
and life may teach us, one may well be this; that 
without discipline more or less hard; without going 
through, not a mere apprenticeship to holiness, but 
an ordeal of suffering and of struggle ; it is simply 
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impossible for a man ever to arrive at the full 
stature of a man. 

Whatever is ^oble is arduous. And whatever is 
arduous requires courage voluntarily to undertake^ 
and fortitude deliberately to persevere in. Bnt^ 
when one is born to hardship ^ courage and forti- 
tude become almost imperative. Not to be brave^ 
not to be temperate^ not to be laborious is to sink 
into deeper and deeper misery. On the other hand^ 
the necessary practice of these virtues makes them 
habitS; and; as habits ^ makes them easy and, as 
it were unconsciously, elevates a man into sympathy 
and harmony with every virtue. Thus generosity 
is notoriously a virtue of the poor; but perhaps 
the generosity of a rich man is something more 
admirable as well as rarer than the generosity of 
the poor. It is when riches increase that there 
comes the temptation of hard-heartedness. 

Another lesson of the day is a warning not to 
despise even abject poverty. Poverty may either 
be the consequence of our own fault, or it may 
be simply the direct ordaining or visitation of the 
Almighty. And poverty, even when it is the con- 
sequence of our own vice, or our own folly, or our 
own imprudence, is still surrounded, or ought to 
be surrounded, with a sort of reverence. It is 
God's sentence carried into execution. But in itself 
poverty brings no infamy. The vice and the folly 
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"VTOuld have, deserved it, had they brought no po- 
verty ; they may deserve it all the more because 
of the wealth, that often wins not impunity only 
but honour. In itself however poverty can bring 
no infamy, and assuredly, after our Lord's. choice 
of it, it should bring no contempt; in God's order 
it is a claim to pity, a claim to sympathy, a claim 
to help: for it is the chastisement of love; it is 
<)ften God's means to bring back the prodigal to 
his father's house and to his .father's favour. Nay 
more, it is God's means of teaching, not repentance 
only, but robust virtue. It is often a school of 
fortitude and resignation; a school of temperance 
and industry; a school of trustfulness and humility; 
a school, which, while it raises, or ought to raise 
one above all vain human respect; is more than 
all other conditions of life calculated to breed cha- 
rily, generosity and noble self-forgetfulness. In the 
rich man it is thought praise-worthy When he gives 
of his abundance ; but it is only the poor and the 
very poor, who out of their penury give all the 
living that they have. 

True, poverty, being in God's order the attendant 
upon idleness and recklessness and worthlessness of 
many a sort; we are apt to confound these worth- 
lessnesses with poverty itself: and while we pass 
by with. ready forbearance the same idleness and 
recklessness and worthlessness in the wealthy and 
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the well-to-do, we visit poverty with reproach and 
neglect and contempt, however little it may have 
been personally deserved. Misplaced charity to the 
poor is certainly an encouragement to improvidence 
and idleness. Charity to the worthless rich is 
seldom charity at all. 

But, as was just said, poverty is not always the 
result of vice or folly or improvidence. Often it 
is simply and directly God's own allotment; no 
mark however of his disfavour, any more than of 
his predilection. The state of the world is made 
up of labourers who would do no labour but for 
fear of poverty; and the poor who are unable to 
labour shall never cease out of the earth. Their 
station in life is for the most part fixed ; and it is 
neither expedient nor just to forget the difference 
of station: but no difference of wealth or station 
makes any difference in the value of a soul, or in 
the character of an individual; no wealth can make 
the vile man liberal, or the churlish bountiful; no 
poverty can make the liberal person vile, or the 
bountiful a churl. Imagine men as they might 
stand before the judgment seat of God ; where no 
rags mark which is Lazarus, no purple and fine 
linen which is Dives, land then think how merely 
conventional a value, how temporary, how extrinsic . 
a value, is the value that springs from the condition 
or the circumstances of a man and not from the« 
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man himself. True enough, there is one degree of 
outward reverence and observance due to a Ruler 
or a Sovereign, and quite another to a subject or 
a citizen. 

But, between the Emperour Augustus, who taxed 
all the world to make up his revenue, and Joseph 
the Carpenter, who went up to Betyehem to pay 
his little mite into the Imperial Exchequer; what 
an immeasurable distance in the eye of faith as 
in the eye of God! Both mere mortals; "the one 
called to fill the greatest earthly throne; the other 
chosen to be the foster-father of the Lord of life ! 

And then, his humbler, lowlier, espoused wife; in 
the eye of all the world, still one degree at least 
in dignity, below her husband! What a lesson 
does hep story of this day tell us? 

Since the days of Noah, God's promise has been 
kept faithful: « seed-time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter and day and 
night » have never ceased, nor have the generations 
of the patriarch been interrupted: and thousands and 
tens of thousands of women have been illustrious 
for virtue and for beauty and for wisdom; but of 
all the daughters of Shem, Ham and Japhet one 
only could be chosen to be the Mother of the Re- 
deemer; and that blessed one among women was 
found in despised Nazareth, « a maiden whose name 
was Mary, who was espoused to a man whose name 
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was Joseph, » and whom her own kinsmen and 
her own kinswomen thought no wrong done to, 
when, instead of an humble chamber in the humble 
inn at Bethlehem, she was given her lodging place 
in the stable, and straw to lie upon in the time 
of her first travail. 
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St. John, xix, 26, 26, 27. 

Nwio there stood hy the eroat of Jesus, his mother and his mother's sister, 
Mary the wife of Cleophas and Mary Magdalene, When Jesus therefore 
saw his mother and the diseijple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto 
his mother, woman. Behold thy son I Then saith he to the disciple. Behold 
thy mother! 



There stood by the cross of Jesus, his mother! 
And her Son had taken possession of his cross ; he 
was hanging on it. 

And the cross had been before his mother's eyes 
even when ja babe he hung upon her bosom. The 
prophet Simeon, inspired of the Holy Qhost, had 
foretold her even then of the sword that was to 
pierce her soul. When he handed back to Mary 
the infant whom he had taken up in his arms and 
blessed God for, he blessed also Joseph and the 
Virgin; but, with his blessing, went the warning, 
« Behold, this child is set for the fall and the rising 
again of many in Israel ; and for a sign which shall 
be every where spoken against; yea, a sword shall 
piercer through thine own soul also. » 
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The moment of the presentation in the temple 
Avas surely a moment for a mother to be joyful in; 
but even that moment was not to pass without her 
Son's future sorrows and her own being brought to' 
her remembrance. 

Then came Herod's murderous edict, when the 
Virgin fled to Egypt, carrying in her ears the 
shrieks and lamentations of those desolate mothers 
whose babes had fallen victims. 

And now her Son's day too has come. The babe 
that Simeon's blessing was the foretelling of a 
sword to pierce her with ! The babe, that had in 
vain been sought for by the spears of Herod's sol- 
diers, his blessed Mother has now seen nailed to 
the transversa beam of the malefactor's cross, and 
hoisted up amidst the scoffs and mockeries of the 
heedless, heartless mob. 

The everlasting Gospel perpetuates the memory 
of the Virgin's presence; and perpetuates too the 
memory of the complete humanity of our Saviour, 
in his indulgence of a son's natural human sym- 
pathy ; of his human sympathy for his human mo- 
ther. And the chapters read this day are read to 
teach us not only how dearly was our salvation 
purchased, but what was the lot allotted those whom 
our Lord had nearest and dearest to him upon 
earth. These chapters are to teach us that, if his 
own blessed Mother was kept alive till all things 
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were fulfilled and tliei irWord had gone through her 
30ul ; we too are to be prepared for sorrow and suf- 
fering, and to be persuaded that, if they are our 
lot also in following our Saviour, and we bear them 
as she bore them, as she did who stood beside the 
cross her Son was hanging on; they will work for 
us a more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

Nay, the scriptures read this day may teach us 
an almost higher lesson. They may teach us that 
sufferings, which are inevitable, which are of God's 
ordering and no special fault of ours, if borne as 
the examples of the Virgin Mary and of the holy 
women teach us how to bear them, they may be 
made to us a sort of royal prerogative, by uniting 
us to our suffering Saviour so much the more 
closely. For it was, as it were, the prerogative 
of those whom our Saviour loved best on earth, to 
share most folly his sorrows and his suflferings. 

Who could naturally be to our Saviour, as a 
man, dearer than his Mother? And what more 
natural source of any mot}ier's joy than her first 
born son ? And yet when could the Virgin fold her 
infant to her bosom ; when could she feel his arms 
around her neck; when could she ever gaze upon 
his face or press her lips upon his forehead; and 
not think of Simeon's prophecy and of the sword 
that was to pierce her through? And now, as she 
stands up beneath the cross, how must the memory 
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of all her yearnings, of all her forebodings, crowd 
upon her ! The hands that used to clasp her, co- 
vered with clotted blood; the forehead of his 
beauty, torn with thorns; the tender body bruised 
with scourges; her only begotten, preserved amid 
the slaughter of the innocents, only to fall into 4;he 
hands of worse than Herod's soldiers; his thirty 
' years of hidden life, like a seed of future sorrows, 
now ripened for the harvest ; and what a harvest ! 
True, .He was our Lord God : but he had con- 
descended to take our nature upon him, to be born 
of an humble Virgin, to walk the world together 
with his human Mother, and share her poverty and 
her low estate and her forebodings of evil. And it 
was in his human nature and in his human cha- 
racter, that the holy women of the text followed 
him; it is with them the Church asks us this day 
to follow him; to follow him as they followed him, 
step by step, amid the noisy crowd as he climbs 
the hill of Calvary; to hear, with them, the shouts 
of jeering and of mockery, when their victim falls 
beneath the cross he carries. It is with them the 

• 

Church asks us to share the jostlings and rude 
pushings that drive them back as, modestly and 
lovingly, they strive to keep near their Lord and 
Master ; one look, it may be, caught from him, and 
then parted by the crush forward of the multitude ! 
Well is it for us one day in the year to travel, 
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with his blessed Mother and her fellow Maries and 
the poor Apostle?, the road He travelled as it were 
this day: to look, as they may have looked, within 
the circle that was made around him, when they 
laid him down upon the cross, as a lamb is laid 
upon the altar; to hear with them the hammer- 
strokes that tell the work is going on; and then 
once more to behold the divine countenance as it 
rises in the air upon the wood, and hear the words 
of sorrow, love and mercy which he uttered with 
his dying breath. Well it is for us once in the 
year to walk the road the holy women walked this 
day. And, well would it be for us to go back to 
our homes with the feelings the blessed Virgin may 
be imagined to have had when, leaning on the be- 
loved disciple, she went with him to his home; 
humbly content; in obedience to the voice upon the 
cross ; to accept the consolation of a poor Apostle's 
sympathy, and take for her son, the servant of 
their common Lord. 

What a lesson in this her humility, does the 
blessed Virgin give us of the little value of earthly 
honour and dignity, compared with heroic virtue 
and the favour of God himself. 

For her glory and her blessedness this day are 
hardly less than when the Holy Ghost came down 
upon her, and the power of the most High over- 
shadowed her. But yet, who of all that crowd; 
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even from St. John himself and the holy women, 
down to the lowest of the poor rabble; who of all of 
them knew the full dignity of that Virgin Mother? 

And yet she, chosen of old to be the one of all the 
world who should be the Blessed among women 
and Mother of our Lord, is now again honoured 
above all the world in holding the first place in 
his human affections ! filling his heart in these last 
moments of his agony; his mighty work not done 
till he has given her, the dearest to him, as the 
special and dearest charge to the disciple whom he 
he loved the best ! The homage, the divine homage 
of his human love for her, to be a last utterance 
before he could cry out ; « It is finished ! » The 
pouring out of his care for her to be, as it were, 
the last indulgence of his humanity before he yields 
himself to quiet sleep upon his pillow of the cross ! 

But if the lesson of the little comparative worth 
of wordly honour and prosperity is so grandly 
taught us; let us not forget this other lesson, of 
the worth and value, of the wealth of consolation, 
in the depths of suffering and sorrow, that conscious- 
ness of love and sympathy brings with it; of such 
love and sympathy as had been the blessed Vir- 
gin's lot for all the long years of her maternity, 
and as this day received their crowning utterance, 
to be remembered forever wherever this blessed 
Gospel shall be read. 
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When Christ, who ia our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in glory. 

You all know that when our Lord was laid in 
the sepulchre, he was actually dead. The man 
Christ Jesus no longer existed; for soul and body 
united are necessary to constitute a man; and our 
Lord's sotJ and body were no longer united. His 
divine nature remained united to his body, which 
was incapable of corruption, as it remained united 
to his soul, which was in Hades : but his body was 
a dead body during these days; while his soul 
was in all the enjoyment of its full and blessed 
life. The immortality of the soul was a real, un- 
interruptible immortality; but the body, that lay 
in the grave a natural body, had to be raised up 
a spiritual body, before the blessed Son of Mary 
could take his seat on the right hand of God, 
perfect man, in the glory wherein we shall see him 
when he shall appear ; in the glory which his 
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redeemed shall s.liare with him, when our poor 
bodies, summoned from their graves, shall have 
been changed, and « fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby he is 
able even to subdue all things to himself. » 

Well might the disciples question one with another 
what the rising from the dead should mean. They 
knew not, not even St. Peter and St. John, when 
they verified the news of loving Mary Magdalene ; 
not even when they came to the sepulchre and 
saw and believed ; they still knew not all that the 
Scripture meant by « rising from the dead ; » and 
thoughtfully enough must they have gone home 
again on that third day — the morning of the 
resurrection. They believed; love and hope made 
them believe; but they knew not what to believe; 
and when, passing through the doors, barred for 
fear of the Jews, our Lord appeared to them that 
same evening as they sat together, « they were 
terrified and affrighted and supposed they had seen 
a spirit.* 

And what does mean ^he rising from the dead? 

Long before the days of Moses, the Patriarch 
Job was persuaded that his soul should be reunited 
to his body, and that in his flesh he should after 
death see Gk)d. But not only the resurrection of 
the body, even the immortality of the soul, was a 
more open question with the Jews than with the 
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followers of Pythagoras or Plato, While the true 
dignity of the human body, the sublime logic of its 
resurrection, and its necessity — if the soul itself 
were immortal — was never comprehended . folly 
until it was taught us by the most divinely spiritual 
of all religions; that is to say, the religion of the 
Gospel. 

The human body; which God has so highly 
honoured, breathing into it the breath of his own 
spirit, the breath of immortality along with its 
created soul; this body, the visible representative 
of the diviner soul; set over all the rest of the 
marvellous works of God; given possession of them; 
given dominion over them; this human body, for 
which God has created and adorned all the world 
of beauty, satiating the senses with infinite and 
rich variety of form and colour, with the divine 
harmony of music and rapturous melody, with the 
savours of sweet odours and delights; this human 
body for which he has ordained all the sublime 
ceremonial of worship and symbols and sacraments; 
which he has endued with sympathetic blush of 
shame, with lowly look of reverence, with tears of 
penitence and pity, and in which he has ordained 
the consecration of every virtuous passion; this 
human body, above all, in being the soul's seat, 
destined to be a temple of the Lord; — is this body 
to be destroyed and never to be built up again? 
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No ! There is no fear that God should abandon 
the fairest, the noblest part of all his visible creation 
to a death without return to life. 

The flesh which God created, the bodies which 
he formed, have in themselves nothing that does 
not share the goodness of all that comes forth from 
the hand of God: it is we, it is our own wills 
that have corrupted our bodies; but these bodies,.- 
vile and corrupted as they may be, are still bodies 
that God is to be glorified in; as well as he is to 
be glorified in the souls of which they are the 
dwelling place. 

And moreover the resurrection of the body is 
essential to the immortality and the identity of its 
human soul. The soul is no more man without its 
human body, than the body would be man without 
its human soul. And, to be a true resurrection, 
it is necessary that the very body which had been 
laid in the grave should, after its resurrection, be 
the very same body, as it had been when alive. 

True, the risen body of our Lord, whether by 
miracle, or from its new prerogative of glory, passed 
through the closed doors; but it was not the less 
a real body, as our Lord demonstrated to the 
disciples. His human nature remained, but his 
body, real as it was, was no longer a natural body; 
in being raised, it was raised a spiritual body; 
that is, a body subject wholly to the spirit ; a body 
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that could be either visible or invisible, according 
to the will of the soul within it. 

It was in such a body our Lord was transfigured 
upon mount Tabor and vouchsafed to shew himself 
to Peter and to John in the glory wherein we all 
shall see him, when « we see the Son of Man coming 
in his kingdom. And it was in such a body he ap- 
peared under a stranger's guise to the two disciples 
in the road to Enmiaus; the body vanishing out 
of their sight the moment « their eyes were opened 
and they knew him. » But not the less in one case 
than the other, was it that body which was born 
of the Virgin Mary, crucified, dead, and buried in 
the tomb hewn out in the rock, and which now 
sitteth on the right hand of God; and which we 
hope to be « fashioned like unto, at the glorious 
appearance of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. » 

And how sweet and endearing a thought for me- 
ditation is it, our Lord's shewing to St. Thomas 
the wounds in his hands and feet and in his side, 
plain and apparent in his risen body! So that 
these wounds through all the long ages of eternity 
are to be before us, the memorials of his love for 
us ; these wounds which caused his death to be, as 
it were, the adornment of his Godhead! Where 
is now the sting of death? Where now the victory 
of the grave? 
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What then ! These bodies, with all the visible 
creation, shall be dissolved. But we look for a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein shall be far other 
beauty and glory and joy. For the beauty and the 
glory and the joy of that new heaven and new 
earth shall be righteouHness. And we look for new 
bodies begotten again «to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled and that fadeth not away. »^ 
For, « if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesua 
from the dead dwell in us, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken our mortal bodies 
by his Spirit that dwelleth in us » so that « When 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall we 
also appear with him in glory. » 
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